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NOVEMBER 9-15, American Education 
Week: Theme, The Schools Are Yours. 
Topic for Armistice Day: Building 
America’s Future. No better foundation 
for that building is available than appli- 
cation of the immortal words of those 
historical documents en route to you on 
the Freedom Train. 


PAI 


AFRICA’S CONGO boasts several rail- 
roads. Landing fields and roads for trucks 
are being built. NE1GHBORS AROUND THE 
Wor.p, new fourth grade geography, 
tells why. neue 
Gl BILL OF RIGHTS produced one unex- 
pected phenomenon. It placed 188,000 
children under school age on the college 
campus. 
a a tl 

PHILADELPHIA papers headlined a new 
course of study in arithmetic—first 
change in 21 years. The course centers 
around use of manipulative devices such 
as are included in NUMBER AS THE CHILD 


y 
Sees Irv. 


HIGH SCHOOLS have jumped in enroll- 
ments 914.3% since the turn of the cen- 
tury. That is one reason for more teachers 
and better salaries for all teachers. 

a ad 


AWAY with middle-class elegance that 
insists on calling an envelope an onvelope. 
Our favorite Winston DicTIONAry says 
an envelope is an én-ve-ldp, and that’s 
that. nw 


VOCABULARY consistently repeated 
creates easy reading. 49 of the 52 words 
originally introduced in the Pre-primer 
are found in the Sixth Reader of Easy 
GrowTH IN READING. 


PPI 


295,000 is the estimated number of 
U.S. tourists to Europe this year, despite 
limited transportation. 

OPP 


"NOW terror and fear, atomic energy is 
yet to be controlled to work for man.” 
This succinct statement by Dr. Franklin 
B. Carroll in his new INTERPRETING 
ScIENCE SERIEs inspires and challenges 
young scientists. 
a 

SYNONYMS, antonyms, and homonyms 
are very familiar; but who can quickly 
give an example of a heteronym? See 
Tue Winston Dictionary, Advanced 
Edition—page 455. 


Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 
PHILADELPHIA 7 


CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
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2. Results in Better Passenger Service: Railroads 
were pioneers in air conditioning. Today practically every 
passenger car on principal runs is air conditioned. As far back 
as 1934, railroads introduced streamlined trains. And — 
although no passenger equipment could be built in the war 
years — today around 150 of these trains, sleek symbols 
of modern transportation, cover 100,000 miles every 24 
hours. Many more are being built! 


4. Results in Greater Safety: In 1946 
collision, derailment, and other train acci- 
dents resulted in only one passenger fatality 
for each 996,000,000 miles traveled. (That’s 
right—almost a billion miles. ) 
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1. Railroad progress speaks for 
itself. But it is not measured in 
talk. 

It is measured by the exact 
yardstick of results... results 
which show up in better serv- 
ice to the public by all Ameri- 
can railroads —227,000 miles 
of them! 


3. Results in More Effi- 

cient Freight Service: 

The amount of work done 

each day by the average 

freight car practically dou- 

bled between 1926 and 1946. 

And in the first five months 

of 1947, it was almost 10% 

more than in 1946! That’s 

one important reason why 

railroads are able to handle 

the greatest peacetime traffic in history with fewer freight 
cars than they have had in many years! 


5. These facts are a matter of record. 
They are practical, down-to-earth 
yardsticks of railroad progress. 


Railroad progress is the product of 
many minds...of much planning... of 
constant research... of wide coopera- 
tion and the expenditure of billions of 
dollars. And in measuring progress, it’s 
not promises but results that count. 


ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C, 











CALIFORNIA TEACHER VISITS 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


SOME THOUGHTS THAT STAY 


By Helen E. Hoyt,* Teacher, Garvanza School, Los Angeles City 


 pesasiteeny weaver never begins his 
tapestry until all materials are at 
hand. Neither can you see the moon 
with the penny close to the retina. It is 
equally impossible to judge truly the 
enduring impressions of a full year’s 
Sabbatical leave spent in Central Amer- 
ica without interim after its completion. 
Each country seems to be spinning 
threads, hoping for wise blending into a 
world pattern. 


I believe those who are able to direct 
workers with kindness and understand- 
ing, to their highest skill and accomplish- 
ment, are strong fibers in this fabric, 
and are truly empire builders. Such a 
one is Sr. Santos Villa, of Agramonte 
Sugar Company, Camaguey Province, 
Cuba, who has instituted an excellent 
health project in Agramonte and Estrella 
Centrals. Dr. Carlos Campos directs the 
actual work, specializing in encourage- 
ment, and using a system of points and 
prizes which definitely raises living 
standards, co-operation, and health in 
the community. 


With health inspector and field nurse, 
Dr. Campos visits bohios, or houses in 
the little villages, giving necessary help. 





* See Letter From Honduras, in this 
magazine, May, 1947, pages 3 and 4. 
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50 SUMMER DAYS THERE 
They beg us to help recovery by touring 
their countries and offer a 
warm welcome. 
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He keeps an office record of each family on 
points such as cleanliness of yard, equip- 
ment, house, and person, both family and 
neighborhood co-operation, and home 
pride. Twice a year he gives lst and 2nd 
prizes of dishes or something useful in 
each village. Such procedures undoubted- 
ly increase efficiency and production, and 
render that industry a more important 
item in national growth and security. 


Brilliant colorful threads for our fabric 
are such splendid groups of university 
women, many of them teachers, as you 
find in Havana. As mentioned once be- 
fore, outstanding are the Mesa Redonda 
and the Business and Professional Wom- 
en’s Club, working for international rela- 
tions and better legislation; also the 
Lyceum Lawn Tennis Club. The latter 
has its own building, a stucco symphony 
in green, white, and silver, in which it 
conducts not only extension courses and 
cultural affairs for themselves, but con- 
certs, art exhibits, instruction in Spanish 
and English, knitting, swimming, etc., 
for working people —all free. Their 
leaders speak such perfect English, you 
forget you are not in an American edu- 
cational center. 


Panama Canal Zone is important, and 
I saw it; but all the world knows the 
Canal. Rather, | remember two delight- 
ful days in Panama’s interior, with 
chauffeur and dear Sra. de Espener as 
interpreter, by courtesy of Sr. Crespi, 
Minister of Education. I picture miles 
of little farms, tiny towns, grass huts, 
much undeveloped land, modern schools 
where excellent teachers carried on with 
pitifully meager equipment—a first 
grade out for a walk, a 4th or 5th grade 
digging a garden with sticks and knives 
—and 175 miles from Panama City, a 
splendid normal school, running at full 
capacity. 


Pinching poverty shades the pattern; 
but there is hope for a country with such 


courageous teachers and leaders. The 


government declared full franchise and 
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Ask about these special 
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equal rights for women over a year ago. 
So says distinguished Congresswoman 
Gra. de Calvo, head of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Women’s Club, and for 17 years 
principal of the National Normal. She 
staunchly promotes better educational 
measures, and (herself an able speaker 
in English) recently led a successful 
drive to, replace English in Canal Zone 
Schools. 

Picturesque coast plantations of bana- 
nas, cacao, and rubber, coffee on the 
plateau, and cinchona in the heights, are 
interesting motifs in Costa Rica. Others 
are national band concerts, retretas, dedi- 
cation of new schools, and Independence 
Day celebrations when everybody sings 
each other’s national anthem. Exciting 
ones are civic “fiestas,” featuring coffee 
queens, bull fights (mere big boy teasing 
stunts), and various contests which ter- 
minate in grand finals in one country or 
another. Sparkling individual threads 
stand out, as Raul Cabezas, Costa Rica’s 
“Fritz Kreisler,” or her first woman 
lawyer, Angela Acuna de Chacon. But 
her teachers are spinning fibers of en- 
during stability, as with steady purpose 
and wisdom they build their National 
Education Association. 

Nicaragua’s intriguing home industries, 
handwork centers, quaint many-colored 
coches, and its hospitality, more than 
balance its dry season heat. Though here 
and in Honduras, poverty has retarded 
education, recent International Teacher 
Institutes, assisted by Education Divisions 
of U. S. Embassies, indicate vigorous 
awakening. I witnessed remarkable cit- 
izenship reconstruction at Tegucigalpa’s 
eficient Penitentiary Trade School. Their 
masons and carpenters built the unique 
Normal where young men train for rural 
teaching, and learn to make almost every 
item needed for that work. 

The smallest country is perhaps the 
busiest. Central America’s largest hene- 
quen plantation furnishes material for 
San Salvador’s enormous coffee bag fac- 
tory. San Miguel has extensive new 
textile mills for cottons and _ rayons. 
Growing and processing indigo, sesame, 
and balsam flourish in season; and again 
handwork centers fascinate. Neither are 
sparkling pattern threads lacking. To 
mention a few: Sr. Castro, Minister of 
Education, who has a fine children’s 
clinic, and takes time out for teacher 
institutes; Mrs. Turzian, founder and 
Principal of the American School; and 
the poetress Sra. Maria Loucel, one-time 
of Paris. I can vouch for her charm and 
solid worth, for she was my hostess for a 
wonderful month. 

From steaming lowlands to heights of 
shivering coolness, Guatemala, too, has its 
bananas and cacao, coffee, fruits, cotton, 
sesame, cinchona and balsam, numerous 
others. Colorful costumes everywhere, 
home weaving and pottery, markets, em- 
phasize romance and charm. Your cam- 
era wants to work overtime. The cultural 
side is prominent. Sra. de Sellaris, Prin- 
cipal of the Girls Institute, uses self-gov- 
ernment and other modern methods. Fine 
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work is done by mission schools, such as 
San Antonio de Antigua, from which 
graduated Elena Trejo, the first Indian 
woman doctor. 

Sra. de Sellaris is also a member of a 
very alert and distinguished group, the 
Women’s League for Peace and Liberty. 
Its president, Sra. Graciela Q. de Reina, 
is the first woman lawyer. Vice-president 
is Sra. de Lara, one of the directors of a 
system of modern nursery schools, to 
which the best medical specialists donate 
assistance. Her mother was a writer and 
superintendent of schools. Mrs. Osborne, 
author of “Four Keys to Guatemala,” 
belongs too; so does Sra. de Pilar, an- 
other poetess — many others. They enter- 
tained the Inter-American Women’s Con- 


/ lss Cody — 
do you fy 


ISS CODY was really stumped. 

Truth was, she’d always in- 
tended to fly. Never quite got around 
to it. 


And her surprise turned to embar- 
rassment when a subsequent show of 
hands indicated that more than half 
the class had already studied geog- 
raphy—at least once—from the 
window of a passenger plane. 


That was last June. 


| Right after school closed, Miss Cody 
enjoyed her first flight. Looked down 
on America from the living-room 
luxury of a TWA Starliner. Added a 
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gress this summer. Such groups bring 
hope for the future. 


ITTLE boys copy big ones; nations — 

made of people —do the same. No 
matter how blind you try to be, unmis- 
takable evidences of political graft and 
oppression rumble disturbing warnings. 
We stand back and talk largely of world 
citizenship. But, when all these glittering 
threads beckon hopefully to us, why wait 
for slow State Departments? The Florida 
University Summer School Session at 
Antigua is a fine concrete gesture. Let 
us carry or send forth many friendly 
shuttles, filled with understanding and 
sincerity, and take a personal share in 
the weaving of a glorious whole. 
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full week to her seashore vacation. 
And became a real T WA booster. 


«©... We’re now looking forward to 
one of those TWA vacations in the 
Sunny Southwest — during the 
Christmas holidays... ’’ 


All beeause Miss Cody learned two 
new things about flying: (1) besides 
being a tremendous timesaver, flying 
is often less expensive than first-class 
surface transportation; and (2) on 
TWA, you travel first-class every mile 
of the way, although delicious hot 
meals are absolutely free and tipping 
taboo. 
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Miss Cody ?she Fl jy” 
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JUVENILE 


LEE, MELICENT H. 

SALT WATER BOY (J) 
Pi-yuck, an Indian lad of the Cali- 
fornia coast Indians, is the hero of 
this thrilling story for boys and 
girls. 


144 pages, 8vo, illustrated... : 
Ne acca ae Salt Water $2.50 


PREBLE, DONNA 

YAMINO-KWITI (J) 
The exciting story of an Indian boy 
who did not want to be a medicine 
man, but a scout dashing through 


the forests and seeing the world. 
Illustrated by the author, 


236 pages, 8vo, illustrated... 
pet att eR Ts os ce Yamino $3.00 


PUMPHREY, MARGARET B. 

UNDER THREE FLAGS (H) 
The story of San Diego, the oldest 
Pacific Coast settlement, from its 
early days to the present time. 


295 pages, 8vo, illustrated............ 
SR ire iy phe teehdcob sha tpedanateate Flags $3.00 


AMERICANA 


ALMIRALL, LEON V. 

CANINES AND COYOTES (A) 
The hunting of coyotes on the 
great Western prairies is present- 
ed as a sport that is exciting and 
intriguing. 

150 pages, 8vo, illustrated.......... 
se cece Nah check Ae ea Canines $3. 00 


ALTROCCHI, JULIA COOLEY 
THE OLD CALIFORNIA TRAIL 
(A) 

Traces in Folklore and Furrow 
The California Trail which led from 
the prairies of the Middle West to 
the gold fields of California is 
traced in this careful study. 

320 pages, 8vo, illustrated............ 

Rae ee ears ee eee Folklore $4.00 


BUSHNELL, EDDIE, and O’MORAN, M. 
UNDERSEAS LOG (A) 
Underseas Log transmits with viv- 
idness the experiences of a profes- 
sion noted for its daily hazards, 
the profession ‘of deep-sea diving. 
Superb descriptions of underseas 
flowers, fish, rocks, and grasses. 
January 21, 1947 — 266 pages, 8vo, 
illustrated with photographs........ 
se cece cca eeg ts asta cee Log $4.00 


deFORD, MIRIAM ALLEN 

THEY WERE 

SAN FRANCISCANS (A) 

Biographical portraits of outstand- 
ing San Franciscans who represent 
the full spirit of the city. 
321 pages, 8vo, illustrated............ 

ssh atl See San Franciscans $4.00 


FLOWER, ENOLA 
A CHILD’S HISTORY OF 
CALIFORNIA (H& J) 
The story of California is told in a 
manner that brings its greatest 
historical scenes into the mental 
reach of the child of the lower 
grades. 
184 pages, large 12mo illustrated 
Be! eRe fot aa California $2.50 


GUNTHORP, MAUDE 

WITH A SKETCHBOOK ALONG 

THE OLD MISSION TRAIL 
CEr) 

A series of superb sketches, picto- 
rial and verbal, of the missions of 
Old California. 
148 pages, 4to, illustrated... 

se ah _ Mission $5. 00 


HUNT, R. D. 
JOHN BIDWELL — PRINCE of 
CALIFORNIA PIONEERS (A) 
Among the greatest of Californi, 
pioneers was John Bidwell, founder 
of Chico, California. 


KINGSBURY, KATHERINE M. 
SHANTY PARADISE (A) 

A tumble-down cottage becomes a 

palace for a family of three using 

their wits during the Depression 

years. 

August 21, 1947 — 249 pages, 


large 12mo, illustrated 


McLEOD, ALEXANDER 
PIGTAILS AND GOLD DUST 
(A) 
A picturesque view of the Chinese 
of California during the gold-rush 
period. 


May 21, 1947 —326 pages, 8vo 
saeta cit vade see cehae ese a et Pigtails $5.00 


MacMINN, GEORGE 
THEATER OF THE GOLDEN 
ERA IN CALIFORNIA (A) 
A comprehensive study of the thea- 
ters of the gold-rush days of Cali- 
fornia. 
529 pages, 8vo, illustrated... 
Peat tt ey el Recah ae eee ......Theater $5.00 


MOROSCO, HELEN MITCHELL, and 
DUGGER, LEONARD PAUL 


THE ORACLE OF BROADWAY 
(A) 
The life of Oliver Morosco, pro- 
ducer extraordinary of yesterday, 
who made theatrical history as a 
progressive and alert maker of 
stars. 
391 pages, 8vo, illustrated............ 
oe le ee Nae Oracle $4.25 


WILSON, KATHERINE 
GOLDEN GATE: The Park of a 
Thousand Vistas CTY) 
San Francisco’s beautiful Golden 
Gate Park receives complete and 
informative treatment in this _his- 
tory of its growth from a thousand- 
acre tract of shifting sand dunes 
to its present state of verdure. 
December 15, 1947 — 142 pages, 
8vo, many illustrations....Gate $3.50 


Current Catalog No. 4547 and Complete Trade List No. 47 sent on request. 


ce 


The CAXTON PRINTERS, Ltd. 


Caldwell, Idaho 
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SOME IMMEDIATE IMPERATIVES 


BY THE SECRETARY 


N taking stock of our present 

professional environment in 
California there are certain 
areas in which immediate empha- 
sis seems to be indicated. Some 
of these imperatives involve 
teachers as individuals, some in- 
volve the program of the Asso- 
ciation, and in some_ cases 
nothing less than a mobilization 
of every influence friendly to 


education will suffice. 


MEMBERSHIP IN PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
MUST BE INCREASED 


NOVEMBER is the month dur- 
ing which we must see to it that 
every teacher in California who 
has not already done so shall 
have the opportunity to join our 
professional organizations. If 
enrollment is not being  syste- 
matically handled in your 
school, it is time to find out why 


not and do something about it. 


It is not enough that every 
present member pay his or her 
dues promptly, but our member- 
ships in local, State and national 
associations must be increased. 
Good local teachers associations 
are the basis of our whole pro- 
and _ these 


fessional program 
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organizations must have unani- 
mous support. 

Our State program is more 
ambitious than ever before and 
offers the best investment any 
teacher can make. The National 
Education Association is our 
only representative national 
group and has been giving un- 
precedented leadership in arous- 
ing the American public to the 
needs of Education. 


There are still thousands of 
teachers in California who are 


not members of CTA or NEA. 


Now is the time to pay your 
own dues and to urge the “free 
This 
year should produce an increase 
of at least 3,000 members for 
CTA and not less than 10,000 
additional NEA members. This 


goal is not too high. It should 


riders’ to do the same. 


and can be attained. See also 
Pages 24, 25. 


OUR SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 
NEEDS INTERPRETATION 


The prevalent attacks on the 
social studies program in Cali- 
fornia schools should not be ig- 


‘nored. The recent textbook con- 


troversies, frequent newspaper 
criticism, and the flurry of re- 
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cent bills which attempted to 
dictate and restrict the character 
of our social studies curriculum, 
are symptomatic of the vital 
need for a widespread move- 
ment to bring more and more 
parents and taxpayers into inti- 
mate contact with the materials 
and objectives through which 
we seek to build sound citizen- 
ship in a free society. Such a 
movement to be effective must 
be organized and comprehen- 
sive. It should be motivated by 
a sincere desire to let the people 
know what we are doing and a 
firm trust that a more general 
public understanding will either 
vindicate our program or show 
us the way to improve it. 


Both the PTA and the State 
Trustees Association have ex- 
pressed the need for a forthright 
positive approach to this prob- 
lem and have offered coopera- 
tion. Your CTA is now consid- 
ering the best means of moving 
forward immediately to answer 


this challenge. 


PARTICIPATION OF OUR 
AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 
MUST BE ENCOURAGED 


The by-laws of the CTA pro- 
vide for affiliated organizations. 
On page 2 of this issue of the 
magazine appears in the Associa- 
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tion directory a list of these 
groups. Each of these organiza- 
tions is specifically responsible 
for the study of problems in its 
own province and the reporting 
of its recommendations to the 
Committees and Councils of the 
California Teachers Association. 
It is only through the active par- 
ticipation of the elected repre- 
sentatives of these groups in the 
activities of the State Council 
and the programs of the various 
sections that a really compre- 
hensive State professional pro- 
gram can be achieved. 

One of the first objectives of 
our current Committee on Or- 
ganization should be the de- 
velopment of more efficient pro- 
cedures for the utilization of the 
potential strength of these many 
affiliated groups. 


PTA COOPERATION BY TEACHERS 
NECESSARY 


The California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is the most 
potent friend of Education in 
the State. Teachers have always 
called on this group when they 
needed help but have not always 
carried their just share of the 
responsibility in this parent- 
teacher enterprise. The time to 
build PTA friendship is when 
we do not need it. 
Teacher meetings are not always 
inspiring to teachers but if the 
program at the local level seems 
unsatisfactory it is probably be- 
cause the teachers are not carry- 
ing their share of the burden of 
program planning. If local 


and 


Parent- 


teacher associations indi- 
vidual teachers do their part this 
can be the best year ever in par- 


The 


State leadership of this organi- 


ent-teacher cooperation. 


zation is unequalled in ability 
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and sincerity. They will do their 
part if teachers meet them half 
way. — A.F.C. 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS AND NEA 
PLAN NATIONAL PRESS 
RECOGNITION DINNER 


RECOGNITION dinner for repre- 

sentatives of the press, radio, and 
motion-pictures for their outstanding 
efforts in interpreting the school crisis 
will be held in New York City or Wash- 
ington, February 19, under joint sponsor- 
ship of National Education Association 
and National Association of Secretaries 
of State Education Associations. 


Additional co-operative projects 
planned by the NEA and the secretaries 
association include a_ public-relations 
handbook; recorded radio programs; 
distribution of the Annual Report of the 
Profession to the Public; encouragement 


of State chapters of education writers 
associations; Advertising Council cam. 
paign in behalf of promotion of schools: 
promotion of School Public Relations 
Association; network radio programs: 
news reports for State association mae 
azines; State coverage of national con. 
ventions. 





Teachers of English Meet in West 
F°* the first time in its history, 

the National Council of Teachers 
of English will this year hold its an- 
nual convention in the West. Featur- 
ing addresses and discussions by the 
outstanding English educators, the 
convention will attract the interest 
and participation of teachers of Eng- 
lish throughout the nation. 


San Francisco is the convention 
city; November 27-29, the dates, 
Registration information may be had 
by writing Mrytle Gustafson, Clare- 
mont Junior High School, Oakland. 








NATIONAL CAMPAIGN 


IN BEHALF OF 


NATION’S SCHOOLS 


WARNING that the United States 

“can slip backward with alarming 
speed, unless the present crisis in educa- 
tion is checked was given by President 
Truman in a letter read recently in New 
York City to 250 industrial, business and 
advertising executives. 


The President’s message was delivered 
at a meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel sponsored by the Advertising 
Council to open a non-profit national 
advertising informing the 
American people of the nation’s educa- 
tional difficulties. 


campaign 


the included 
Glenn E. Snow, president of the Na- 
tional Education Association; Frank W. 
Abrams, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey; Raymond Rubicam, chairman of 


Speakers at meeting 


the research and policy committee, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development; Dr. 
Ethelbert B. Norton, United States Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education; and Dr. 
Kathryn McHale, vice chairman of the 
Citizens Federal Committee. 


Expressing warm appreciation for the 


efforts of the Advertising Council to in- 
crease public knowledge about the 
schools and to stimulate interest in their 
improvement, Mr. Snow declared: “What 
progress has been made in alleviating 
this . . . crisis in the schools has been 
due to the fine cooperation of public 
spirited citizens like yourselves with 
teachers who are doing all in their 
power to give every American child a 
fair start in life... . 


“In spite of handicaps the organized 
teachers of the nation have launched a 
movement for higher qualifications of 
teachers. Teaching is on the way to the 
status of a real profession. It will reach 
that stature if all citizens work together 
for the welfare of their children and 
the maintenance of the American free- 
doms.” 


Calling on the nation to devote more 
of its resources to education, “no matter 
what else is cut or left out,” Mr. Rubi- 
cam warned that “we must equip our- 
selves for a bigger educational job, for 
our own salvation.” 


Pointing out that the United States is 
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now only third among the nations in the 
proportion of its national income spent 
on education, lagging behind Russia and 
Great Britain, Mr. Rubicam declared: 
“if we have an ounce of national com- 
mon sense we will not permit the con- 
tinued discouragement of our educators 
and the’ decline of our schools.” 
“True,” he added, “we must reduce 
our present burden of taxes, but neglect 
of education is no sane way to do it. 
Greater national productivity, greater 
stability of our economy, and more eco- 
nomical and efficient government spend- 
ing figure prominently in the right way 
to lighten the burden and increase the 
benefits of government financing.” 


Mr. Abrams made the following ob- 
servations as a “business man’s ap- 
praisal” of the American school system 
today: 

“PRODUCTION IS LAGGING, THE QUALITY 
OF THE PRODUCT HAS FALLEN OFF, THERE 
Is A SERIOUS PERSONNEL PROBLEM, THE 
ENTERPRISE IS UNDERSTAFFED, IN MANY 
CASES POORLY STAFFED, PAy IS FAR BE- 
LOW THE PREVAILING SCALE, THE STAFF 
Is OVERWORKED, . . . THE PLANT IS OLD- 
FASHIONED, OVERWORKED, MUCH EQUIP- 
MENT IS OBSOLETE. THE PRODUCT IS 
OFTEN OUT-OF-DATE, FREQUENTLY IT NO 
LONGER MEETS TODAY’S NEEDS.” 

“One service that business can perform 
for American education is to give this 
story the nationwide distribution it de- 
serves,” Mr. Abrams said. “We can give 
not only our money and our advertising 
facilities, but ourselves. Let us take part 
in educational affairs both in our home 
communities and at the national level.” 


HE campaign of the Advertising 

Council in behalf of education, now 
ready for sponsorship, will include radio 
messages, advertisements in newspapers 
and magazines, a symbol for use in ad- 
vertisements built around the slogan, 
“Our Teachers Hold Our Nation’s Fu- 
ture,” posters and car cards. Education 
groups may obtain information about the 
campaign from Advertising Council, 11 
West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


* * * 


The Library in the School, by Lucile 
F. Fargo, an authoritative and compre- 
hensive manual of over 400 pages, illus- 
trated, now appears in a fine big 4th 
edition, completely revised and rewritten. 
Published by American Library Associa- 
tion and first issued in 1930, this hand- 
book is indispensable to all school 
librarians; price $4. 
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fa public summer school of music, of special interest, is that held 
annually in the Grant School building, Reedley, Fresno County, and conducted by 
J. Chandler Henderson, director of music, Reedley elementary schools. 


Classes are held for all instruments of band and orchestra; 5 days a week, 8 a.m. to 


noon, for 4 weeks. Last summer (1947) 94 children, ages 6 to 14, attended the second 
annual session. 


In the above picture is shown the drum class of 6 boys. Olin R. Hughes is district 
superintendent, Reedley joint grammar school district. 





Modern School Practices in the U.S.A. 


_ at home and abroad are asking questions, seeking information, about the 
progress of American education during and since the war. Educational progress 
abroad lagged in many countries because of bomb destruction, closing of schools, shortage 
of teachers and closing of teachers colleges. Though spared the worst of these hardships 
in the United States, educational progress in our country was far from uniform. 


To answer many requests for up-to-date information about, and especially photographs 
of, children’s school experiences in the United States, the Association for Childhood 
Education has issued a 24-page picture booklet, Modern School Practices in the U.S.A. 


Because of the difficulties of foreign exchange, educators throughout the United States 
are being invited to “buy one and send one”; that is, to purchase two copies of the 
booklet, one for themselves and one to send to a teacher in another country. The Asso- 
ciation will supply the names of foriegn teachers on request. 


Modern School Practices in the U.S.A. is priced at $1 per copy; order from Associa- 
tion for Childhood Education, 1201 16th Street NW, Washington 6 DC. 


TURLOCK SALUTES THE TEACHERS 


ALUTE TO TEACHERS is the title of a full-page display created by Turlock Daily 
Journal and featured in its issue of October 3; Lowell E. Jessen is editor. The page 
carries 9 excellent large pictures of teachers new to Turlock caught in informal poses. 


James Rhodes, President of Turlock Elementary School Teachers Association, Stanislaus 
County, says: “Turlock teachers thank you, Turlock Journal, for your unique Salute To 
Teachers. Friendliness such as this is of inestimable value, in making teachers glad that 
they are teachers, and in interesting young folks in teaching as a career.” 
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CTA STATE COUNCIL MEETS 
IN DECEMBER 


HE CTA State Council of Education will meet in Los Angeles on D-cember 5, 6. 

Among the many problems to be faced will be: (a) The determination of necessary 
emergency changes in apportionment provisions to be suggested to the Legislature in 
March; discussion and possible action on State Constitutional Amendments to be voted on 
at next general election (one of these is a laudable proposal to increase salaries of 
legislators); (c) consideration of a proposal to transfer Trinity County from the North 
Coast Section to the Northern Section of CTA; (d) a progress report from the Special 
Committee on the organization of CTA. 


The usual semi-annual meeting of the California Student-Teachers Association will be 
held in connection with the Council meeting. 


Any member of the Council who cannot attend should communicate with his Section 
Secretary as early as possible, in order that an alternate may be appointed. Transportation 
arrangements should be made by members of the Council well in advance of the meeting. 
Hotel reservations will be cared for by CTA State headquarters office, San Francisco, on 


request. 





THE UNIT AND TEACHER-PUPIL 
PLANNING 


By T. C. Coleman, Principal, Dixon Union High School, Dixon, Solano County 


HERE are probably four kinds of Experiments are being undertaken by many 

schools existing in America today. One schools to give us the answers necessary to 

is the Traditional School which teaches sub- bring about the change. Our teacher col- 

ject matter to children and respects the lines leges must become leaders in experimenta- 

between subjects. tion and give us the properly trained per- 

sonnel. The kind of school that’ exisits in 

The second is the Integrated-Separated a district is largely determined by the school 

3 R's School which integrates social studies, philosophy, community philosophy, per- 

English and science, but separates arith: connel, and the plant equipment and facil- 
metic, English skills, spelling, and reading.  jties, 

The third is the Integrated School which 


guides the learners in culture-patterns using All of the schools except the Traditional 
experiences (units) around which all activ- School recognize the value of the unit. 
ity is built. However, some claim to be using the unit, 


but they are so doing because the textbook 
has unit headings instead of chapters. This 
is not the true or rightful use of the “unit 
of work.” The unit is a center of interest, 
a life-like experience, a phase of the en- 


The fourth is a combination of the other 
three. The Integrated-Separated 3 R's has 
been called the Progressive School and the 
Integrated, the Ultra-Progressive School. 
Better names are the Transitional School 


os hieiitiiiend: Madea: vironment which produces, on the level of 


the learner, the characteristics and activities 
of adults in pursuing their objectives and 


We are gradually realizing the Modern _= 
solving their life problems. 


School is the best for successful learning, 
and the Transitional School is a means to Some of the major elements of a unit are: 
establish the Modern School. As yet, we (1) a statement of the major objective, 
do not know definitely how to integrate the (2) more specific objectives, (3) introduc- 
3 R's successfully, and we do not have the tion, (4) planning and purposing, (5) the 
properly trained personnel to have the election and pursuit of activities, (6) im- 


Modern School dominant. We are seeing portant incidental outcomes, (7) culminat- 


more and more schools becoming transi jng activities, and (8) evaluation and 
tional with their ultimate goal becoming measurement. 


modern. : ; ae 
The unit should integrate activities and 


It may take them two or three genera- share knowledge. It must be, or be brought, 
tions before they reach their goal success’ within the range of every learner's experi- 
fully. We can’t expect a change overnight. ence and be on his level of development. 
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Important elements of the unit are the 
planning and purposing and the selecti 
and pursuit of activities. At these sta On 
the learners more completely acct 
objectives and discuss what they want ‘ 
know and do about them. . 


Emphasis here is on teacher-pupil phn. 
ning. Teacher-pupil planning must consid 
child growth and development — thy, 
characteristics, learning drives, needs, ang 
capacities at the various levels of develop, 
ment —and enable the learner to attain 
the objectives of the unit. This woul not 
force our children to learn by artificial 
compulsion and should eliminate discipline 
problems, maladjustments, and other too 
often familiar conditions. 


The first step in teach-pupil planning js 
to give the parents and learners an oppor 
tunity to express their desires and interes, 

The public must be given an Opportunity 
to say what they want their children tp 
learn. They can be given this Opportunity 
by questionnaires, personal interviews, Pap 
ent-Teacher Forums, and _ miscellaneous 
written or oral communications. 


Parent-Teacher Forums or conferences 
held regularly afford unlimited possibilities 
in solving educational problems. Here, the 
parents should be given opportunities tp 
express their ideas and desires in education 
for their children. Also, the school staff 
can discuss modern educational practices 
and show the public what they are trying 
to accomplish. We can learn much from 
our community population and gain their 


support and co-operation by meeting with 
them. 


The interests and desires of the class can 
be obtained by discussions, questionnaires, 
and individual and group conferences. 
These interests can be listed on the black 
board as the teacher asks the class what 
they would like to learn during the year. 
It may be necessary for the teacher to give 


a preview of the entire year before this can 
be successful. 


After the main interests (“units of 
learning’) have been determined resulting 
from co-operative action on the part of the 
parent. pupil, and teacher, the second step 
is the determining of the interests and selec- 
tion of activities in the individual unit now 
to be experienced. At this step there must 
be careful diagnosis of individual differ 
ences. 

Before this step can be accomplished 
successfully, the teacher should give an ex 
planation and survey of the unit, and the 
learners given an opportunity to do some 
preliminary, elementary reading and activ 
ities related to the unit so that may become 
more familiar with it. As they pursue these 


preliminary activities, they should be ™ } 


structed to list those phases of the unit 
they would like to learn more about and 
study in some detail. 
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pattern of the Unit 


After this preliminary stage, the class 
then decides on those phases of the unit 
that are so valuable and interesting they 
should be further pursued, and a list of 
them should be made on the blackboard. 
Vocabulary words, selection of activities, 
aims and objectives, and plan of study 
should also be included. The pattern 
may take the form of an outline. Each 
student should be urged to contribute, and 
the outline form will enable the class to 
work as a whole. While the unit is being 
constructed, the teacher should include any 
phase of the unit he feels important, mak- 
ing clear to the class his reasons for doing 


80. 


It is highly desirable that most of the 
construction come from the class, but when- 
ever something of importance is missing the 
teacher should include it. He must first 
enable the class to realize the necessity of 
the inclusion. It may be possible in some 
classes to have each student construct his 
own unit and work on it individually or 
in small groups rather than pursue the unit 
constructed by the entire class. This second 
step builds the unit to be experienced. 


The third step is the pursuit of activities. 


The teacher must provide modifications for 
individual differences in the class and guide 
the learners in their activities. The activities 
will probably be varied, including readings, 
reports, outside speakers, experiments, dem- 
onstrations, excursions, dramatic plays or 
dramatizations, projects, conferences, visual 
aids, or whatever is necessary to attain the 
objectives. This step will also develop im- 
portant incidental outcomes such as under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, and tech- 
niques resulting incidentally from the activ- 
ities. These may be very important to the 
life of the learner. 


The fourth step is a general review and 
discussion of the unit by teacher and pupil. 


The class should be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate and fix the major outcomes of 
the unit. Each student should be encouraged 
and given a chance to offer his results and 
conclusions to the class so that he will 
develop the ability to express himself and 
share his know'edge. Those who had dif- 
ficulty in drawing the correct conclusions 
will benefit from the results and conclusions 
of others. It will be helpful to make a com- 
plete written summary or a summary on 


the blackboard. 


O summarize, the unit is a phase of the 
environment which produces on the 
level of the learner, the characteristics and 
activities of adults in pursuing their objec: 
tives and solving their life problems. 
Teacher-pupil planning is an important part 
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in building the unit. The main steps of 
teacher-pupil planning are: 

(1) determining the units cooperatively. 
operatively, 


(2) building each individual unit with 
the class, 


(3) selecting and pursuing activities co- 
operatively, and 


(4) reviewing and summarizing in class. 
Regardless of the kind of school a teacher 
is in, Teacher-Pupil Planning can be used 
with great success. 


% *% Ey 


EDUCATION POLICIES 
COMMISSION REORGANIZED 


DUCATIONAL Policies Commission 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of 
School Administrators was reorganized 
at a recent joint meeting of the executive 


committees of the NEA and AASA. 


Under the new plan there will be 16 
elected members. Twelve of these will 
be elected at large by the excutive com- 
mittees of the NEA and AASA. Four 
will be elected by departments of the 
NEA, one each from the Department of 
Higher Education, the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary-School Principals, the 
Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, and the Department of Classroom 
Teachers. In addition there will be four 
exofficio members: the president and the 
secretary of the NEA and the AASA. 

Terms of office will be 4 years on a 
rotating basis. Any individual who has 
served previously on the Commission 
will, according to the new plan, be eli- 
gible for reelection after a lapse of one 
year. All individuals now members of 
the Educational Policies Commission 
will continue to serve the terms for which 
they were elected. 

In choosing elected members, there 
shall be no regard to residence, race, 
sex, or position in the educational sys- 
tem. Selections shall be based exclu- 
sively upon the ability of the individual 
selected to contribute to the effectiveness 
of the Commission. 

The purpose of the Commission in the 
future shall be similar to its function in 
the past—to prepare, publish, and dis- 
seminate from statements of proposed 
policy regarding education in the US and 
the international relationships of Ameri- 
can education. 

A new task which the Commission will 
assume is the preparation by April 1 of 
each year of a list of the current major 
educational problems together with rec- 
ommendations for dealing with these 
problems. These lists and recommenda- 
tions shall be. communicated without 
publication to the Resolutions Committee 
of the NEA, the Resolutions Committee 
of the affiliated State education associa- 
tions, and the Resolutions Committees 
of the departments of the NEA for their 
information. 


SCHOOLS FIRST IN ALABAMA 


Y a huge majority, Alabama voters 

approved an amendment to the con- 
stitution which assigns all income-tax 
proceeds, with the exception of approx- 
imately $1,500,000, to teachers salaries. 
This adds about $7,000,000 to the salary 
fund for the coming year. In addition, 
the amendment wiped out two State 
debts with money from income-tax sur- 
plus and assigned about $10,000,000 for 
school-buildings. 

The vote, 54,000 to 19,000, was one of 
the most decisive in the State’s history. 
This adds one more to the list of States 
in which voters, when given the oppor- 
tunity for direct expression, have indi- 
cated a willingness to support the schools 
with their tax dollars. 


* * 


NEW BOOKMEN OFFICERS 


California Bookmen’s Association re- 
cently elected new officers at the recent 
annual meeting in Sacramento: Presi- 
dent, A. Merle Matter, John C. Winston 
Company; vice-president, Ned W. Hill, 
Row, Peterson & Company; vice-presi- 
dent, W. Norman Gibson, D. C. Heath 
& Company; secretary-treasurer, Donald 
J. Robertson, South-Western Publishing 
Company. Mr. Robertson’s address is 
3192 West Seventh Street, Apt. 22, Los 
Angeles 5. 


Ginn and Company in recent years 
have brought out Our World of Science, 
—8 volumes for upper elementary 
grades and junior high school. The most 
recent, Science Plans For Tomorrow, is 
book 8, the final text of this highly com- 
mendable series; price $1.72. The chief 
author, Dr. Gerald S. Craig, is professor 
of natural sciences, Columbia University. 


* * * 


COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 


OHN H. McCOY, assistant to the 

president, Occidental College, Los 

Angeles 41, has created A Calendar 
of College Activities for 1947-48. This 
helpful manual of 30 mimeographed 
pages gives day-by-day suggestions for a 
well-balanced public relations program 
during the school year. 

Mr. McCoy was former director of 
Santa Ana Junior College and the Cal- 
endar was issued at Santa Ana, October 
1947. An excellent foreword by Jesse 
P. Bogue, executive secretary, American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Wash- 
ington, DC, adds special significance to 
this useful book, which gives deans, 
counselors, administrative aides, or pub- 
licity directors 225 tested ideas for im- 
mediate use; price $1. 
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California Teachers Retirement System 


Answers to Inquires 


By Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley; State Chairman of 
CTA Retirement Committee 


Steams following answers to a number of inquiries that have come to the 
Retirement Committee concerning items in the State Teachers Retirement 


Law may be of interest to teachers, particularly those planning to retire in the 
near future: 


1. A member may retire only by filing an application with the Retirement 
Board. A letter stating the member’s intention to retire, and fixing an effec- 
tive date, not more than 90 days after the date of the letter, qualifies as an 
application. 


It is advisable, however, to file the Board’s application form, which, with 
other required forms with instructions, will be furnished upon request. 
Retirement cannot be effective earlier than the first day of the month in which 
the application is received at the Board’s office in Sacramento. 


2. A member retired for service may not accept employment in a position 
subject to the Retirement System within 2 years from the effective date of 
retirement. 


If retired for disability, such employment may not be accepted until after 
the Board determines, on the basis of a medical examination, that the dis- 
ability no longer exists. 


3. A member may now retire for service upon attaining age 58 and render- 
ing at least 10 years of service in California immediately preceding retirement. 
Heretofore, retirement has been permitted only after 30 years of service and 
regardless of age. Now a member leaving teaching duties prior to attaining 
age 58, but with less than 30 and at least 10 years of service as required, may 
remain a member and retire after attaining age 58. 


If the last day of teaching service was prior to October 1, 1947, however, 
the retirement application must be filed within 2 years after that day. If the 
last day of service was on or after October 1, 1947, the application may be 
filed any time. 


Disability retirement is now permitted after 10 years of service, instead of 
15 as in the past. The 10 years immediately preceding retirement must be 
in California. 


4. A member retired for service with less than 30 years of service, receives 
a retirement allowance from the Permanent and Retirement Annuity Funds, 
calculated in exactly the same manner as disability allowances, except that 
the retirement salary from the Permanent Fund, as well as the annuity from 
the Retirement Annuity Fund, is subject to discount, from age 63, to the 
lower age at retirement, the same discount factors being used for both Funds. 





SOCIAL STUDIES AND THE 
SLOW LEARNER 


By Phyllis J. Shane, Counselor, 
Long Beach Public Schools 


the normal child will acquire incidentally 
for himself. 


It is possible to teach the subnormal 
many things which will never be of any 
use to them. Therefore, the teacher must 
constantly question herself when intro- 
ducing new material, Is it worthwhile for 
the child? Is it going to aid him in un- 
derstanding and adapting to the commu- 
nity in which he lives? 


A child of this type, more like than 
unlike the normal child, needs to know 


, 0 regular course-of-study in Social 
Studies is basically unsuited to the 
needs and capacities of the slow learning 
child. These children, possessing IQ’s 
below 75, must be taught facts which 
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factual material about his community 
and the world in which he lives 80 th 
he may become a worthwhile cit 

The slow learner must have adem. 
explanation, elementary in nature gu 
oft-repeated so that he will have § 
comprehension and gain satisfaut 
from the materials being presen 


The slow learner does not obseryg 
does he learn the commonplace thinn 
that most children do. He does not 
a background of knowledge. He ig § 
quently helpless in ordinary activin 
which have become habits with the ayg. 
age child. ' ae 

Social studies are indispensable a3 a 
means of understanding American trad, 
tions and ideals. The teacher of a Special 
Class has as her aim the adjusting ang 
understanding of the democratic way of 
life by the slow learner. 

These understandings can best be de 
veloped through knowing the needs of 
the child as an individual and meet 
those needs through an adaptable pro. 
gram, which will result not only in under. 
standing but also in the development of, 
sense of responsibility toward all commy. 
nity activities. 

The slow learners are essential to our 
economic order. They render their great. 
est contributions in the unskilled and 
semi-skilled work field because they are 
equipped for those jobs. 





































Harmony and Responsibility 


Through instruction in social studies 
children learn to live harmoniously with 
others and are able to assume individual 
responsibility within a group. Habits of 
honesty, truthfulness, and punctuality 
taught in social living will greatly aid 
in building the necessary background 
needed by these children, thus enabling 
them to be employed steadily as adults 


Topics close to the actual experiences 
of the child and the things he will meet 
in everyday life are of prime importance. 
Safety regulations and rules, minimum of 
geography, and practical explanations 
on life situations can be grasped by these 
individuals. 

The work must be carefully planned 
with a variety of activities, as the atten 
tion span is short and interest may lag. 
The amount of work this child accom 
plishes is not important, but each con 
tribution whether large or small is 
significant. 

These children are more concrete than 
abstract-minded, therefore the use of vis 
ual and oral materials will result in 
greater comprehension. 

A teacher’s example to the students 
will do much to build up the desirable 
habits and attitudes. She must visualize 
both sides of the problem, consider care- 
fully individual personalities and needs, 
and, above all, be interested in each child 
as an individual. Through these mediums 
the slow-learning child can become ai 
independent, self supporting member of 
his community. 
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\ TWO GREAT CTA CONFERENCES 


‘ 

i MAL ik Mt ) EB A‘ Camp Seeley in the San Bernardino Mountains, September 26-28, and 
at Asilomar, Monterey County, on the shore of the Pacific Ocean, 

October 24-26, were held successful, well-attended and interesting training 

conferences for officers and workers in local Teachers Associations. 

These meetings, first organized some years ago and then necessarily discon- 
tinued during World War II, were resumed last year with conspicuous success. 
The recent sessions mark an all-time high in record attendance, careful plan- 
ning, excellence of program, and good food and housing. 

Hearty congratulations were universally expressed to the capable committees 
in charge; in the South under direction of Robert C. Gillingham of Compton 
and in the North headed by Marguerite Connolly of San Francisco. 

Space limitations do not permit extended accounts of these meetings; the 
program-books of each conference comprised over a score of mimeographed 
pages. 

Arthur F. Corey, State Executive Secretary of California Teachers Associa- 
tion, delivered a keynote address at each conference and inspired his audience 
by his portrayal of the problems and challenge of the new Association year. 






























The Observance of American Edu- 
cation Week this month can well be 
coordinated with the CTA Statewide 
Membership Campaign. See also 
Pages 24, 25. 


There were outstanding guest speakers, many group leaders, presiding 
officials, chairmen and workers, and special consultants. In each case the 
conference opened with a dinner meeting Friday; intensive work-programs 
Saturday; devotional period and sessions Sunday morning, closing with Sunday 


Strong State Teachers Associations . ' 
dinner and a final session. 


advance the welfare of Public Educa- 
tion. Copies of the conference programs and reports may be obtained by writing 
to CTA Southern Section office, 612 South Figueroa Street, Los Angeles 14, 


and CTA Bay Section office, 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


Presidents of the Six Sections of California Teachers Association 


— 


Northern — John H. Palmer, City Su- 
perintendent, Marysville. 


North Coast — Dennie W. Willis, Prin- 
cipal, Anderson Valley Union High 
School, Boonville. 


Central— Arthur Pursell, Principal, 
Wilson School, Tulare. 
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Bay— Richard J. Ryall, Teacher, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, San 


Francisco. 


Southern — John H. French, Teacher, 
Beverly Hills High School. 


Central Coast—Chesley I. Bentley, 
Teacher, Hartnell School of Agriculture 
and Mechanics, Salinas. 
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WE CELEBRATE BOOK WEEK 


By Thelma V. Taylor, Librarian, 
Wilshire Junior High School, 
Fullerton, Orange County 


OOK WEEK 1946 at our junior high 
school was climaxed on the final 
afternoon by a program for parents. 


Following a short humorous skit given 
in the auditorium, the parents visited the 
library and were keenly interested in the 
special exhibits arranged there. 


Centered about the theme Books Are 
Bridges, the first table introduced the 
visitors to the wonders of science. Stu- 
dents had grouped here: a miniature 
atom-bomb, a microscope, a medicine- 
kit, model planes, and pictures of Hoover 
Dam and Golden Gate Bridge. Standing 
beside these models were: Carlisle’s, 
Wonder Book of the Air; Disraeli’s, See- 
ing the Unseen; Hylander’s, Introduction 
to Television; Montgomery’s, Story Re- 
hind Great Medical Discoveries; Smyth’s, 
Atomic Energy for Military Purposes; 
Yate’s, Atom Smashers; and Yate’s, Fun 
With Electrons. 


A second table linked books with the 
Out-of-Doors. Against a background of 
fall leaves and moss, students had placed 
small pottery animals, a collection of 
butterflies and another of insects. The 
titles picked by the students for this 
table were: Bridge’s, Big Zoo; Corle’s, 
Listen, Bright Angel; Edey’s, American 
Songbirds; Garst’s, Scotty Allan; Mc- 
Cowan’s, Outdoors With a Camera in 
Canada; Van Hagen’s, South American 
Zoo, and Waldeck’s, Jungle Journey. 


A table of special interest to our stu- 


dents presented the theme “Books are- 


bridges to growing up with new experi- 
ences.” One side was given to the girls 


and included in its exhibit: a pair of 
baby-shoes, a doll, a roller-skate and a 
compact. 


The girls selected: Mother 





Goose; Fedder, A Girl Grows Up; 
Daly’s, Personality Plus; Goodwin’s, 
Clementine; and Stoddard’s, Topflight as 
books of special interest to them. On the 
boys’ half of the table there were: a toy 
train, a baseball mit and a tennis racket. 
For their books they selected: the Tall 
Book of Nursery Tales; Clemens’, Tom 
Sawyer; McClockey’s, Homer Price; and 
Tarkington’s, Seventeen. 


Books as bridges to lands Around the 
World brought in a large display of for- 
eign flags, stamps, and money. Some of 
the students were able to contribute war 
souvenirs and these were of special in- 
terest to the visitors. 
tained many illustrations and included 


among others, Quinn’s, Picture Map 
Geographies and the Holiday House 
series. 


The books con- 


The table on books as bridges to Yjp, 
derstanding Other People allowed i 
of the girls to exhibit their foreign dolls 
The array of titles in this area was of yp. 
cent origin and of great human interest, 
They included: Mean’s, The Mover-outer, 
and A Great Day in the Morning; Ara, 
son’s, Golden Hair; Becker’s, Youth Re. 
plies I can; Simonov’s, Days and Nights 
and many others. . 


Other Tables 


Three other tables completed the dis. 
play: one on Hobbies; one on Fun and 
Entertainment; and one on The Pag, 
Their exhibits included many objects 
used as hobbies; a phonograph and some 
antiques. The students made a wide se. 
lection of titles, but biographies and 
sports stories rated high in popularity, 


Following their visit to the library, the 
parents were served light refreshments 
in the home economics rooms. The after. 
noon was considered well worth-while by 
parents and students. 


* + 


CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
EDUCATION 


SPECIAL 200-page publication on 

the recent growth of Camping and 
Outdoor Education has been issued by 
National Association of Secondary-Schoo] 
Principals. 


Copies may be obtained at $1 each 
from the association at NEA headquar- 
ters, Washington. 


This publication includes a description 
of present practices throughout the 
country in this type of education under 
public school direction. It points out 
how school systems are providing edv- 
cational opportunities for youth through 
the utilization of our natural resources. 


Left: The Wonders of Science. Right: Books and the Out-of-Doors. 


Photos by Mr. Jean L. Taylor. This year Book Week is November 16-22 
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THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By Maxelle Morris, Principal, Taft Heights Kindergarten, Taft, Kern County; 


g J, Lindstrom, Superintendent, Taft City Schools 


N-SERVICE Training of teachers has 

always been an essential part of the 
educational program, but due to the fact 
that the profession now has a greater 
number of emergency teachers than ever 
before, this training is coming to be 
more widely-recognized. 

From the results of a survey of 1478 
teachers made by Dr. Frank Freeman, 
dean of the School of Education at 
Berkeley, the average teacher of today 
may be described as follows: “She is 
over 40 years of age, has been out-of- 
service for a number of years, has had 
more than 2 and less than 4 years of 
college training, has had between 5 and 
20 years of experience and is teaching in 
the intermediate grades.”! These teachers 
need In-Service Training for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


First, there has been an_ increasing 
emphasis upon the understanding of the 
steps in the learning process. ; 

Second, there has been a broadene 
meaning of the mastery of skills, espe- 
cially in roading, writing and arithmetic 
as they are reflected in an improvement 
of the individual’s social living and be- 
havior. 

Third, there have been many new re- 
ports of research in methods and teach- 
ing techniques on reading, arithmetic 
and language. 

Fourth, the application of science con- 
cepts and new discoveries in the fields 
of health, nutrition and physical sciences 
has helped. 

Fifth, there has been an increase in 
teaching aids, materials, 
pamphlets and radio. 

Sixth, vocational trends have changed, 
thus causing a change in counseling 
needs, 

Seventh, there has been a broadening 
of the concept of the purpose of school 
and the concept of the curriculum. 

However, the in-service training of 
teachers is not a new problem funda- 
mentally having to deal with emergency 
teachers only, because the need for 
growth in all teachers is necessary. No 
teacher is ever adequately trained, using 
the term to signify something completed. 


— 


magazines, 


1, California Journal of Elementary 
Education, May, 1945. 
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A real teacher is always in training, 
seeking improvement, striving for better 
results, studying newer techniques and 
proceduers and keeping abreast of the 
changes in education. 


In order to carry on an adequate in- 
service program, there must be a desire 
to learn on the part of the teacher, and 
on the part of the administrator, an atti- 
tude of confidential, friendly, co-operative 
guidance. 

THERE ARE SEVERAL DIFFERENT TYPES 
OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING: 


Teacher organizations have been set 
up which have resulted in conferences, 
publications and improvements initiated 
by the teachers. 

Teacher institutes have improved and 
now present a varied program which is 
inspirational and morale-building. 

Professional libraries present a marvel- 
ous opportunity for administrators to 
encourage in-service growth. 

Workshops are being established which 
provide an opportunity for teachers to 
work out their problems. The importance 
of the workshop type of in-service train- 
ing is that teachers produce something 
they will use in their teaching. 

The in-service training program as 
presented in Butte County showed two 
types of programs: the individual con- 
ference and guidance and the group 
study. 

The study was carried on by Dr. Floyd 
Caldwell of Chico State College. Over a 
period of 114 years the enrollment stayed 
approximately the same. The groups 
were divided into committees which pur- 
sued a particular interest and prepared 
a final report for the entire group. The 
county superintendent and Dr. Caldwell 
served as consultants. Reading, language 
arts, industrial arts, fine arts and social 
studies were taken up. 

Another type of in-service growth have 
been demonstrations given by supervisors, 
who show successful procedures and hold 
individual conferences and group-meet- 
ings for the discussion of techniques and 
materials. 

TRAINING INSTITUTIONS ARE TAKING A 
FORWARD STEP BY CO-OPERATING WITH 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN OFF-CAMPUS WORK- 
SHOPS AND IN FURNISHING CURRICULUM 
CONSULTANTS AND EXTENSION COURSES. 


cd 


Visiting days are held for the class- 
room teacher in many places. Arrange- 
ments are made whereby a substitute 
will be called while the classroom teacher 
visits in another school in the same or 
another town. 


The general goals for in-service im- 
provement should be understanding the 
growth and development of children so 
that their needs may be adequately met. 
Worthy goals should be developed which 
recognize the purpose of education in a 
democratic society and the needs of in- 
dividuals in that society. The best mod- 
ern materials and procedures should be 
used. 


All of the foregoing plans for in-service 
training are valuable in filling a particu- 
lar need. Administrators must know 
their teachers, recognize their problems 
and be ready to fit the training program 
to the needs of their group. 


Stimulating growth and change in 
viewpoint is ever the desire of the inter- 
ested teacher, but it is easy to slip into a 
comfortable rut unless the administrator 
can cleverly present a challenging pro- 
gram for further growth. 


OW, in the ever-changing bewilder- 
ing world our children face, we 
must be alert, awake and fully trained 
to help them achieve the best modern 
education has to offer them. In-service 
training will supply the answer most of 


the time. 
* * * 


Educational Materials is the title of a 
beautiful new, profusely illustrated, 40- 
page catalog, issued by Milton Bradley 
Company, home office Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts. This catalog marks the 
company’s 87th year as an organization 
specializing in high-quality educational 
materials; and, as a comprehensive 
guide-book, covers art, kindergarten and 
primary grades materials and equipment. 
Arranged in 19 sections, the book lists 
some 250 items. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


F your NAME AND ADDRESS, 
as printed on the wrapper of 
your Sierra Educational News, is 
NOT CORRECT, please immediately 
notify California Teachers Associa- 
tion, 391 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco 8. 


Whenever you change your ad- 
dress, PLEASE let us know, stating 
your old address as well as your new 
one. 









* 
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HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 
AS A GRADUATION THEME 


By John H. Rhodes, Counselor, ang 
H. N. McClellan, Principal, 


Willard Junior High School, Berkeley 


oan sons exercises at Willard 

Junior High School have come to he 
a cooperative enterprise of the members 
of the entire class and the faculty. The 
older type of exercise in which an outside 
speaker talks “at” the class has heen 
abandoned in favor of a pageant type of 
exercise in which all members of the 
class participate, either as speakers or ay 
members of the choral or tableau group, 

Because of the approaching centep. 
nial celebration in California, the grad. 
uation program of the June 1947 clas 
may be of interest to other California 
schools. 

Early in the semester the officers of 
each of the advisories, or homeroom 
groups, met with the principal and high 
nine counselor to discuss graduation 
plans. The students felt that the exer. 
cises should be developed around some 
theme. Several possible themes were 
suggested, including “Great Men of Cali- 
fornia,” “History of California,” and 
“Berkeley, Past and Present.” The stu- 
dent representatives decided that the 
advisories should vote on the above 
themes. 


As all themes received approximately 
the same number of votes, it was decided 
at the next high nine council meeting 
that the three themes could very well be 
woven into one unified theme, and “The 
Golden Gate Country—Land of Oppor- 
tunity and Challenge” was finally se 
lected. This was divided into four parts, 
as follows: Part One — “Era of Explore 
tion and Early Settlement”; Part Two— 
“Era of the Missions and Ranchos”; 
Part Three—“The Americans Take Over 
and Build an Empire”; and Part Four 
— “Berkeley, Today and Tomorrow.” 

To enable more students to take part 
in the graduation exercises, a compet 
tion were held in the high-9 English 
classes to determine that who should 
have speaking parts. 

A committee of three judges, consist 
ing of the principal, high nine counselor, 
and the world history teacher, judged 
the presentations, and after much care 
ful deliberation chose the winning talk 
on each of the topics. 


The papers were next turned over 10 
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the world history teacher for revision and 
cutting. Most of the topics had to be 
shortened from 5 or 6 minutes to about 


9 minutes duration. This entailed further 
research on the part of the students and 
careful guidance on the part of the 
yeacher in helping the students reor- 
ganize their papers. The school librarian 
prepared a corner of the library with 
quite an extensive group of books on the 
yarious topics. More than 100 books 
and pamphlets were included. 

The 4 students chosen to compete for 
the topic “The Next Step — Berkeley 
High School,” were taken to Berkeley 
High School, where they were briefed by 
the vice-principal and conducted on a 
hour tour of the buildings. They were 
shown every phase of the high school 
program, and came back much enthused 
about their next step. 

The speaker chosen to present the 
topic “Our Community Faces the Chal- 
lenge of Tomorrow” made visits to the 
City Manager’s office, Chamber of Com- 
merce, etc., to gather first-hand informa- 
tion. His speech at the graduation exer- 
cises received the approval of the 
audience when he pointed out that 
Berkeley needed a better sewage dis- 
posal plan, better school buildings and 
higher salaries for its teachers. 

During the time the speeches were 
being written and judged, the English 
and art teachers worked out a series of 
living tableaux to be presented at ap- 
propriate intervals in the program. A 
number of pupils who had had little 
chance to take part in any activity during 
their junior high school years were 
chosen to pose in these tableaux. The 
tableaux were “The Earliest Inhabitants 
of California — The Indians,” “Romance 
of Rezanov,” “Days of the Dons — Ha- 
cienda Life,” “Gold Rush Days,” “Cali- 
fornia Gains Statehood — Raising the 
First Flag,” and “The Golden Gate 
Country Today.” 


The tableaux were accompanied by 
appropriate background music by the 
school orchestra and the high 9th grade 
choral, and were presented within a large 
picture frame on the stage. 


A limited number of copies of the 
complete script are available gratis. 
They may be secured by addressing Wil- 
lard Junior High School, Berkeley 5. 


On Page 16, top— Earliest inhabitants of 
California; center— Romance of Rezanov; 
bottom — Days of the Dons. On Page 17, top 
—Gold Rush Days; center — Raising the Bear 

Flag; bottom — Golden Gate Country today. 
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A CHRISTMAS PLAY 


BASED ON THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


This play was written and produced at Arlington Heights Elementary School, 
Los Angeles, for the Christmas Program, 1946, at request of PTA. The play 
was produced by Fifth and Sixth Grade pupils. Carrie Hayden, Teacher; Edith 


Ross, Principal. 


Characters in the Play: 
Brownies 
Uncle Sam 
Uncle Sam’s helper 
Richard, the Lion-Hearted 
Richard’s Minister of Finance 
Governor Winthrop 
Reverend John Wise 
Men of the Massachusetts Bay Colony: 
Peter Brown 
Appleton 
Peter Goodhue 
Tom French 
John Roberts 
Mistress Wise 
Paul Revere 
B'acksmith 
Santa Claus 
Mrs, Santa Claus 
Two announcers, one at right and one at left 
of stage 


ACT I 


One Announcer at the right of the stage; an- 
other at the left. 
Stage Setting 
Uncle Sam’s front 


Brownies scurrying around in the shrub- 
bery. 


door and_ yard. 


Brownie 

(Goes up to Uncle Sam’s door and 
knocks. Then hides again in the bushes.) 
Uncle Sam: 

(Comes to the door and looks out. Then 
speaks.) 

Hello! Hello! There's no one here! 

Brownies or fairies are loitering near. 

They never come without a reason, 

Especially at the Christmas season. 

Something must trouble them! 
can it be? 

If I'm quiet and careful they'll tell it 
to me! 


What 


Brownies (peek out). 
Uncle Sam: (Sees them.) 

Little people hiding near come and tell 
me what you fear. 
Brownies: 

Sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! 

We've listened, we’ve heard! And we've 
listened again! 

Something is wrong in the cities of men! 

Freedom’s in danger! Democracy dear 
needs men who are watchful, Men without 
fear! 

Brave men through the ages have given 
their lives for the freedoms we cherish; 
But a spectre arrives—It frightens men 
everywhere. Panic and pain are the things 
that it brings us. We tell you again — “Be 
watchful! Be careful!” 

There’s jeopardy near! 


The spectre is horrid! Its real name is 
Fear! 

Sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! Sh! 

Brownies: 

(Scamper back to bushes but peer out.) 
Uncle Sam: 

Fear? Fear? Fear? 

What can I do about it? Let me think. 
Fear spreads like a contagion. But so does 
Courage. I know what I'll do. If men will 
think about the progress they have made 
down through the centuries; and remember 
that no forward step could ever have been 
taken except for courage — Courage will 
come to them again! I'll give the Brownies 
messages to carry and to whisper to men. 
They will remember! They will awake! 
Uncle Sam’s Helper: (Comes to door.) 

Here are your pencils and paper, Uncle 
Sam. 

(Uncle Sam writes.) 

Uncle Sam: 

Here, Brownies! Carry these messages 
to the people. 

Brownies: (Scamper out of the shrubbery.) 

Uncle Sam, we will whisper these mes- 
sages to people as they sleep, and they 
will dream; dream about the great men 
of other times. Goodbye! 

(Brownies scamper off.) 

Curtain 
Left Announcer: 

The Brownies kept their word. They 
whispered to the sleeping people and the 
people dreamed. 

The first dream was about England in 
the days of Richard the Lion-Hearted. 


ACT II 
Scene 1 
(Richard seated in the King’s palace, 
talking with his minister.) 
(A person sleeping on a couch with a 
Brownie whispering to him.) 
Richard: 
Money! Much 
I must be off to the Holy 


I must have money! 
more money! 
Land! 

You cannot carry on a Crusade with 
prayers alone! It takes money! 

Raise the rents! Tax the merchants! 
Anything to get money, and make haste! 
Minister: 

If it please your majesty, your faithful 
vassals, the barons and merchants alike, 
murmur against higher taxes. 

Richard: 
Let them murmur! This money is needed 


for the Crusade! Add more taxes to the 
grumblers! There must be some Way to get 
money for such a cause as this! 

Think! Keep thinking! 

Minister of Finance: 

One way has not yet been tried, your 
Majesty. 

Richard: 

Well, what is it? Speak up! What do 
they want me to sell? Be not afraid! 
Minister: 

This, your Majesty, is a bit of sheep. 
skin, with lettering on it. Yet with your 
seal upon it, a high price would be Paid 
for it. Perhaps ten thousand mark, or 
more! 

Richard: 

What is it? A pardon? A writ for trial 
or what? 
Minister: 

A. charter, 


your Majesty. A charter 


granting self rule to a town. 
Richard: 

Wait! How much of my power do they 
want? 
Minister: 

The power to collect their own taxes, 
to elect their own magistrates, to make 
their own laws, and to operate their own 
courts. 

Richard: 

Ha, ha, ha! 

So that is it? These towns-folk want al 
these responsibilities, do they? So be it! 
(Stamps it with seal.) Put the price high! 
Let them pay in a lump sum, and in a 
vance. 

Minister: 

You shall have your money, and the 

English people shall have self rule. 
Curtain 
Right Announcer: 

So the common people of Englaid gained 
the right to rule themselves. They kept 
these rights and added to them. The early 
Colonists from England demanded thee 
rights in America. 

Left Announcer: 

In 1686 Sir Edmund Andros was sent to 
govern the Northern Colonies in Ameria 
with autocratic power. The men in th 
towns were alarmed. 

All day and all night in the August 
heat of 1688 the men in the colony talked 
and talked and talked. 


Scene 2 

(Person asleep on a couch. Brownit 
whispers to him.) 

Place: 

A meeting house in Massachusetts Baj 
Colony. A group of men sitting around 
table discussing events. 

Mistress Wise, who is bringing some 
food in a basket, meets Peter Brown jus 
outside the door. 

Peter Brown: 

Good evening, Mistress Wise. Still g¢ 

ing it hammer and tongs inside, I see! 
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Mistress Wise: 
Good evening, Peter Brown. Aye, still 


at it. Will you ask John to step outside 


here? 
Peter Brown: 

(Enters meeting place and gives message 
to John Wise.) 
John Wise: 

(Comes to door outside of meeting.) 
Mistress Wise: 

Here's a hoecake for you, John. Aren't 
you almost through talking in there? 

John Wise: 

You can’t hurry a thing like this, wife. 
Mistress Wise: 

But John, you're so learned. Why don’t 
you just tell them what to do? 

John Wise: (Shakes head.) 

That’s not the way. People must come 
to their own conclusions. It takes time, my 
dear. 

Mistress Wise: 

Gov. Andros is getting cross about all 
this talk, John. 
you in jail. 

John Wise: 


] may be of more use in jail than in 


They say he might put 


the meeting house. People are sure to 
tak of why I’m there. Goodbye, Mistress 
Wise. (Returns to meeting.) 
Mistress Wise: 

Goodbye, John. 
Right Announcer: 

He returned to the meeting for an all 
night session. 

(Curtain opens to show the meeting.) 
Gov. Winthrop: 

After all, neighbors, the tax isn’t so 
large. Why not pay it and be done with 
it? 

Appleton: 

That’s to say it’s only a little injustice 
England’s doing us. But I say, scotch the 
young snakes before they grow into big 
ones. 

John Wise: 

I agree with Brother Appleton that the 
tax is unjust, but why is it unjust? Let’s 
get that clear before this meeting takes 
any action. 

Peter Goodhue: 

Ill tell you why, because we didn’t have 
a voice in imposing it. And what’s more, 
the money will be used to support a tyranny 
and a church we have been opposed to — 
not for the benefit of the lot of us who 
pay it. 

Tom French: 

That's it! This tax is tyranny! 
John Wise: 

Good! Good! That's to the point. Now, 
how shall we put that up to Andros? 
john Roberts: 


You know, neighbors, I'm better at 
hammering horseshoes than at talking, but 
any blacksmith knows one thing. You've 
got to strike while the iron is hot. I say, 
let's tell Gov. Andros that we won't pay 





his tax because — because — taxation with- 
out — representation is tyranny! 
All: That's right! That's the answer! 

(Clap hands.) 

Curtain 
Left Announcer: 

They told Gov. Andros that they would 
not pay the tax. Gov. Andros arrested 
the rebels and put them in jail. Then he 
reported their action to the King. 

So Samuel Adams organized Committees 
of Correspondence. 

The third dream shows Paul Revere act- 
ing as a messenger for Samuel Adams. 

Scene 3 

(Person sleeping on couch and Brownie 

whispering to him.) 
Place: 

A Colonial blacksmith shop. 

(A sound of horses hoofs.) 
Paul Revere: 

(Walks into shop.) 

A new shoe for my horse, Smithy! 
Blacksmith: (Looks around carefully.) 

Aye, sir! Ill have the horse shod in a 
jiffy. 

Good to see you, Paul. I was afraid you 
might not make it, lad. 
Paul Revere: 

You know, then . . . They've closed 
the town meeting by order of the King? 
Blacksmith: 

From now on, small groups in homes, 
secret! Quiet! See? How about Samuel 
Adams? Is he safe? 

Paul Revere: 

Sure. They'll not get Adams. I have 
Adams’ letter for this week. A _ pretty 
thick one. Full of information. 
Blacksmith: (Tucks letter in shirt.) 

Good thing, these Committees of Cor- 
respondence. Just what we need to keep 
in touch with one another. I'll have this 
read at the secret meeting on the morrow. 
Paul Revere: 

I'm on my way. With good luck I'll 
reach Ipswich by nightfall. 

Blacksmith: 

Ride, boy! Ride! 
Right Announcer: 

Paul Revere rode month after month 
carrying Samuel Adams’ letters to the se- 
cret meetings until speech was free again. 
Left Announcer: 

Many more dreams were caused by the 
Brownies and America began to think about 
her heritage. 

Then when the busy little Brownies had 
finished their job for Uncle Sam, they 
hurried back to Santa Clause, who always 
needs their help. 


ACT III 
Place: 
In front of Santa’s house. 
Mrs. Santa: 


You certainly have a stack of packages 
to deliver this year, Santa dear. Do you 
think you will be able to get it done? 


Santa: 
Sure! Sure! The Brownies will help me. 
They have never failed me yet; and here 
they come! 
Brownies: (Rush in.) 
Here we are, Santa Claus. We've come 
to help you. 
Santa: 
Good little Brownies. I knew you would. 
Brownie: 
What do you want us to do, Santa? 
Santa: (Holds up Christmas package.) 
These packages are stacked up in the 
storeroom ten thousand in each place. De- 
liver the first ten thousand, then come 
back for more. Now, I'll explain. 
Each package is labelled. 
“Love of Freedom.” 


This says: 
First Brownie, you 
take one of these to every man you find 
slaving at his work. 
First Brownie: 

Love of freedom! I'm off. 
Second Brownie: 

This says: “The gift of free speech.” 
Take one of these to every person who is 
afraid to tell the truth. 

Second Brownie: 

The gift of free speech. Many people 
will like this. I'm off, too. 
Santa: 

Third Brownie, come here. This is the 
“Gift of a free press.” Take this to every 
newspaper man in the country and tell him 
to be true. 

Third Brownie: 

The gift of a free press. Ill do it, 
Santa. 

Santa: 

This is one of the most precious of all 
—the “Gift of religious freedom.” You 
deliver these, fourth Brownie. Take them 
to every person who is searching for God. 
Fourth Brownie: 

The Gift of religious freedom. 
to do this work, Santa. Goodbye! 
Santa: 

Here’s the Gift of freedom to assemble. 
Fifth Brownie, you deliver these to every 


I love 


person everywhere, who needs to talk with 
his neighbors. 
Fifth Brownie: 

The Gift of freedom to assemble. My, 
they'll be glad to get this gift, Santa. 
Here I go! I'll get it done! 

Santa: 

Now, sixth Brownie, you have a won- 
derful job. This Gift is the right to re- 
quest the 
grievances. 


government for redress of 
Take this to all of the Mi- 
nority Groups in our country. Tell them 
to use it well. 
Sixth Brownie: 

Redress of Grievances! Request the gov- 
ernment! Adios, I’m off! 
Mrs. Santa: 

Santa Claus, you are the most wonder- 
ful man in the world! You do think of 
everything! 
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Santa: 

Thank you, Mrs. Santa. But I didn’t do 
it all. The Brownies found out what people 
need, and Uncle Sam sent me word. Isn't 
this a wonderful Christmas Eve? 
the Brownies are singing! 

(Chorus of Brownies singing “Silent 
Night” from their hiding places, as the 
curtain slowly closes. Mr. and Mrs. Santa 
are listening.) 


Listen, 


International Who’s Who 1947, 11th 
edition, is published by Europa Publica- 
tions Limited, 39 Bedford Square, Lon- 
don, W.C.L., England; A. E. Bacon, man- 
aging director. 

The International Who’s Who is an 
annual bound volume, containing 15,000 
biagraphies of the most prominent peo- 
ple all over the world. It covers widely- 
divergent fields,— education, industry, 
journalism, history, architecture, medi- 
cine, religion, diplomacy, politics, law, 
economics, etc. The price is £4-ls. post- 
free. The book also can be obtained from 
Ziff Davis Publishing Company, 185 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, who 
distribute the American edition. 


* * 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS GUIDE TO FREE 
CurrRicuLUM MATERIALS is a most useful, 
new, big book of over 200 pages, admir- 
ably classified and arranged. This is the 
4th annual edition of a handbook na- 
tionally-used by school-people, and pub- 
lished by Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wisconsin; price $4.50. 


* @& @ 


RESOURCES CORNER 
From Edpress News Letter 
UNESCO AND YOU: A 50-page ac- 


count of the aims and work of the world 
educational and cultural organization; avail- 
able free from Group Relations Branch, 
Division of Public Liaison, State Depart- 
ment, Washington 25, D.C. 

BUDGETING FOR SECURITY: Guide 
for teachers prepared by the Treasury De- 
partment, to help classroom teachers teach 
budgeting and savings habits. Free from 
Education Section, U.S. Savings Bond Di- 
vision, Treasury Department, Washington 
25, D.C. 

SICKNESS INSURANCE: Packet of 
literature prepared by American Medical 
Association Council on Medical Services, 
for use by high school debating students. 
Write for copies to AMA, 535 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. For “the 
other side” of sickness insurance write to 
Social Security Administration, Washing: 
ton, D.C. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF JAPAN: A 
document which is said to be transforming 
feudal Japan into a democratic nation. 
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NATIONAL CONTESTS FOR SCHOOLS 


By National Contest Committee of National Association of Secondary.Schog) 
Principals; Paul E. Elicker, Executive Secretary 


Sponsoring Agency 

Advertising Federation of America, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York, NY. 

American Association for United Nations, Inc., 
45 East 65th Street, New York 21, NY. 

American Automobile Association, 17th Street 
and Pennsylvania Avenue NW, Washing- 
ton, DC. 

American Education Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


American Legion Auxiliary, 777 North Meridian 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Bausch and Lomb Optical Company, 635 St. 
Paul Street, Rochester 2, NY. 

Conde Nast Publications, Inc., 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, NY. 

Daughters of the American Revolution, 17th 
and D Streets, NW, Washington, DC. 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, NY. 

Fisher Body Division, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

Knights of Pythias, 1054 Midland Bank Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Ladies Auxiliary of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
406 West 34th Street, Kansas City 2, Missouri. 

Loyal Legion Foundation, 837-839 Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana, 

National Administrative Board for Pepsi-Cola 
Scholarships, 532 Emerson Street, Palo Alto, 
California, m 

National Americanism Committee of American 
Legion, 777 North Meridian Street, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 

National Forensic League, Ripon, Wis. 

National Graphic Arts Association, 719 15th 
Street, NW, Washington 5, DC. 

National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, suite 105, 11 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 

Propeller Club of U.S., Port of New Orleans, 
room 304, Association of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans 5, Louisiana, 

Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee, 8 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 

Scholarship Board of National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th Street, 
NW, Washington 6, DC. 

Scholastic Magazine, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, NY, 

Science Service, 1719 N Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 6, DC, 






National Contest Approved 
Essay Contest 


Essay Contest on United Nations 


Traffic Safety Poster Contest 


Student Broadcast — ‘‘America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air” 

Poppy Poster Contest 

Scholarships 

Art Contest 

Good Citizenship Pilgrimage 

Photographic Contest 

Craftsman’s Guild 

Oratorical Contest 

Essay Contest 

Essay Contest 


\ 


Pepsi-Cola Scholarships 


Oratorical Contest 


Forensic (excluding debate) Contest 
Essay Contest 


Design for Easter Seal 


Essay Contest 


Best Teacher Contest 


National Honor Society Scholarships 


Art, Literature, Music Contests 


Science Talent Search 


The Committee does not list Scholarships offered by colleges and universities for 
which the respective institutions determine the recipients through qualifying or competi 
tive examinations. However, it does not look with favor on any such plan to sele¢t 
students if the writing of an essay is required as a part of the qualifying procedure. 

The Committee recommends that schools participate in such national contests as aft 
recommended by the National Committee. High School principals in each State may 
select as they wish from the approved list of contests. Sponsors of contests must secure, 
through the high-school principals association in each State, approval to operate in that 


State. 





Available from State Department; ask for 
Publication 2836, Far Eastern Series 22. 

THE LABOR MARKET: Monthly pub- 
lication of the Labor Department, devoted 
to summaries of employment trends by 
occupations and industries; useful to voca- 
tional and guidance counselors; write for 
free sample copy to U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 


The Library of Congress has consider 
able mimeographed material on the collec 
tion of the private papers of Abraham Lit 
coln. Write to the Library's Information 
and Publication Office. 


The Veterans Information has a good J 


printed factsheet describing all majot 
benefits administered by the VA, includ 


ing latest facts on education and training. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 


By Frances M. Hanover, Teacher, Commercial Department, 
Santa Rosa High School, Sonoma County 


APPINESS is something that you'll 

find will grow with giving, for by 
spending it you’re adding to your store; 
the happy heart adds loveliness to living 
_—and helping others leaves you richer 
than before.”* 

It was with this thought that the 
students of Santa Rosa High School de- 
cided to adopt a needy school in Europe. 
The adoption was made through an 
organization called the Save the Children 
Federation. 

The school assigned to us was an ad- 
yanced elementary school of 87 pupils 
located in Sleeuwijk, North Brabant, 
Holland; the ages of the students run 
from 12 to 18. 

From the principal of the adopted 
school, Mr. J. Eikelbaom, I received a 
letter which I shall quote in part: 

“Tt was a pleasant surprise for us to 
receive your letter which told us that 
you as good friends were willing to assist 
us in our distresses. Could you only have 
seen the faces radiant with joy, when we 
read your letter to our pupils. The actual 
help you are willing to give will certainly 
strengthen the tie of friendship between 
the boys and girls of America and those 
of Holland.” 

During part of World War II, Sleeu- 
wijk was occupied by the Germans. As 
a result of this occupation many of the 
Dutch people lost part or all of their 
possessions. Knowing about the losses 
which the Dutch had sustained, our 
Student Governing Board decided to 
sponsor a clothing drive for the benefit 
of our adopted school. It was agreed that 
the drive should be conducted on the 
basis of class competition, the winning 
class to be rewarded by seeing a free 
movie at school. 

In order to create enthusiasm for this 
project, the students arranged for a 
Rally in the school auditorium. Mrs. 
Adalbert Wolff from the Save the Chil- 
dren Federation was the guest speaker. 
She gave a short talk on conditions in 
Europe, telling about the shortages in 
food and clothing. This was followed 
by an entertaining program, interspersed 
with yells given by the different classes. 


_——— 


* Anonymous, “Southern Cross.” 
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IN THE TIME ALLOTTED FOR THE DRIVE, 
THE STUDENTS BROUGHT IN A TON-AND-A- 
HALF OF USED CLOTHING! 


The competition between classes was 
keen. The freshmen won. All of the 
clothing was sorted and packed in paper 
bags; 56 bags were shipped directly to 
Holland on a Dutch freighter, and 9 
were shipped to the Save the Children 
Federation Workroom in New York for 
processing. Pictures taken of the Santa 
Rosa High School student workers, with 
the bags of clothing, were used on cir- 
culars by the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. These circulars were distributed in 
the Oakland public schools in order to 
create interest in a clothing drive in that 
area. 

When the bags were received by our 
Dutch friends, their school was closed 
for a day, and the clothing was distrib- 
uted. A “thank you” letter was written 
to me by Mr. Ad Van Beuzekom, the 
English teacher. In it he said, 


“Here is a letter that wants to express 
our great thanks to you and to all those 
who did such magnificent work in send- 
ing us shirts, frocks, stockings, shoes, 
underwear, ties, etc. No words can ex- 
press the intensity of delight when on 
opening the bags we found how many 
good and useful articles they contained. 
I should like to have a lot of dictionaries 
around me at this moment to express our 
thanks. It sometimes seemed to me that 
it was St. Nicolas Eve. Will you tell your 
students that nothing was left?” 


It wasn’t long before the boys and girls 
in our school were corresponding regu- 
larly with our friends overseas. In a 
short time individual packages were be- 
ing sent to the new friends in Holland. 

In order to secure funds with which 
to buy needed items for shipment, I con- 
tacted various organizations in the high 
school. They contributed very gener- 
ously. The money was used to buy socks 
and raincoats. The raincoats were par- 
ticularly needed, as many of the pupils 
in Sleeuwijk ride to school on bicycles 
from far-off villages, and in bad weather 
many of them can’t go to school. 

Three of my own classes sent boxes 
of miscellaneous items: such as combs, 
handkerchiefs, pencils, candy, gum, soap, 
pen points, pen-holders, bobby-pins, and 


safety-pins. One of the English classes 
sent a box containing 20 packs of gum. 
All these contributions were suggested 
by the students themselves. 


A letter received by one of my students 
told of their great need for soap. “We 
have been without soap for 4 weeks al- 
ready. That is a great nuisance.” When 
I read this to my classes, they decided 
they would like to bring soap to send 
overseas. This they did, and the Girls 
Physical Education Department also con- 
tributed. By the end of the drive, we 
had collected 189 bars of soap. 

A Sports Carnival, consisting of box- 
ing-matches by the high school boys, 
and wrestling and tumbling exhibitions 
by talent from the University of Cali- 
fornia, served as another source of in- 
come for our Dutch school. Money 
collected from our Princess contest on 
Happy Holiday also helped swell the 
fund. The proceeds from these 2 events 
were used to buy winter underwear for 


all the students and teachers in the 
school. 


One of my senior girls suggested that 
I contact a Miss Josie Van Der Hoeven, 
who had just come to the United States 
from Holland. She consented to speak 
to some of our students on school life 
in Holland and her activities with the 
Dutch underground. 


A’ the close of school I was given 
permission by my principal to send 
to Holland all articles left in the Lost 
and Found Department. There were 
many useful things — sweaters, pens, 
pencils, scarfs, gloves, and compacts. 
This concluded the program for the year. 
The work done by our students has 
not only helped Holland, but it has done 
something for themselves. A strong feel- 
ing of friendship has grown up between 
the 2 schools. Anything that helps to pro- 
mote international goodwill will play its 
share, even if in a small way, in pre- 
venting future wars. 

Shortly after our school opened this 
fall, a letter came from Mr. Beuzekom 
telling us that the Sleeuwijk school is 
sending to Santa Rosa High School, 800 
tulip bulbs, 400 crocuses, and 50 hya- 
cinths. Mr. Beuzekom has suggested that 
the tulip bulbs (which come in three 
colors — red, white, and blue) be planted 
in strips on the school grounds to form 
the Dutch flag. The Dutch teacher also 
wrote that a tablet bearing to Santa Rosa 
High School the thanks of the students 
will soon be on its way. 
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HOW TO PLAN A CAREER DAY 


By Emery Stoops, Administrative Assistant, 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of Schools Office 


USINESS and industrial conditions 

change so rapidly that both teachers 
and students need frequent first-hand 
contact with employers as a means of 
keeping up with occupational trends. 
Not only do employment conditions 
change periodically, but many types of 
employment are becoming increasingly 
complex. Administrators, teachers, coun- 
selors, and students need closer associa- 
tion with the professions, business, agri- 
culture, and industry as a means of 
keeping school offerings and guidance 
procedures up-to-date. Career Day fur- 
nishes current information which will 
help students make wiser choices and 
acquire better educational preparation 
for occupations. 


To meet these needs some 20 secondary 
schools in Los Angeles County have held 
Career Days. This article summarizes 
best practices of the 20 schools. To be 
most helpful, Career Day should achieve 
the following purposes: (1) Encourage 
student thinking about an occupational 
choice, (2) provide first-hand occupa- 
tional information for students, (3) im- 
prove studént achievement by better 
course scheduling in harmony with vo- 
cational plans, (4) bring about closer 
cooperation between teachers and repre- 
sentatives from industry, business, and 
agriculture, and (5) improve school- 
community relations through a joint en- 
terprise. 


Types of Career Days. Career Days 
take many forms. Some are held on the 
same day; others require a series of 
days. Some assume more nearly the 
type of “Vocational Conferences,” both 
group and individual. The usual type of 
Career Day includes a general assembly 
with section meetings following. Cer- 
tain preparatory and concluding exer- 
cises are assumed. Some schools have 
added field trips and industrial tours to 
the day’s activities. 


Who Should Participate in Career 
Days. The Career Day should be a joint 
enterprise supported by faculty, students, 
patrons, and community leaders. Stu- 
dents need first-hand contact with both 
the world of work and with leaders in 
the world of work. Some schools have 
limited participation in Career Day to 
seniors, or juniors and seniors; while 
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others include all high school students 
upon the grounds that early job infor- 
mation may stimulate more serious think- 
ing concerning a life work. Career Day 
gives the school an excellent opportunity 
to demonstrate to patrons the fact that 
schools are interested in cooperating with 
employers and community leaders. Ca- 
reer Day gives opportunity for commu- 
nity service by such organizations as 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Lions, 
Kiwanis, Optimists, PTA, YMCA, and 
others. Career Day is apt to have many 
valuable by-product results when many 
people and many organizations partici- 
pate in its planning and administration. 


Suggestions for Planning and 
Administering a Career Day 


Selection of Career Day Committee. 
As a means of making the Career Day 
a cooperative enterprise, a Career Day 
Committee should be comprised of rep- 
resentatives from the administration, the 
teaching staff, student body, business and 
labor leaders, and community sponsoring 
clubs. 


This committee should be in charge 
of general planning for Career Day and 
should set up other committees to ad- 
minister specific functions. The follow- 
ing calendar was devised by one Career 
Day committee in Los Angeles County 
as a means of ordering events in proper 


sequence and of delegating Tesponsibil 
ties. 4 


Preparation of faculty, One of the 
first moves toward a successfy] Career 
Day must be preparation of the faculty 
Teachers must support Career Day plang 
if the day is to be in any Measure syo. 
cessful. This faculty preparation should 
be definitely planned by the Career Day 
Committee and carried out either by an 
administrator, a counselor, or a teacher 
who is enthusiastic about bringing bette, 
occupational information to boys and 
girls. 


Preparation of students. The Career 
Day should be in most cases a culm; 
nating activity. Students should study 
a vocational unit as a part of their 
preparation for the final Career Day, 
This unit may be given in any class and 
should include such elements as interest 
inventories, aptitude tests, self-appraisal 
by preparation of one’s own profiles, 
acquaintance with occupational informa. 
tion in general, specific study of a se. 
lected occupation, consultation with 
counselors and teachers upon the validity 
of an occupational choice, work experi- 
ence, and preparation for the chosen 
occupation. 


Further preparation for the Career 
Day should include such activities as 
special assemblies, vocational films, talks 
by occupational representatives, field 
trips to local industries, and community 
occupational surveys. 


Preparation of patrons. The prepara: 
tion of patrons for a Career Day should 


Calendar of Events for Career Day 


Date Task or Event 
Feb. 1 Meeting of Career Day Committee 
Feb. 6 Faculty meeting to discuss Career Day 
Feb. 13 Studen Body Council to discuss Career Day 
Feb. 1-Mar.15 A six-weeks unit on Occupations 
Feb. 14 Publicity concerning Career Day 
Feb. 15 Letters to parents 
Feb. 25 Student Body Council to discuss Career Day 
Mar. 4 Instruction meeting for speakers 
Mar. 5 School assembly on Careers 
Mar. 6 Student enrollment in sections 
Mar. 11 Printed schedules 
Mar. 12 Career Day 
Mar. 12 Follow-up Counseling 
Mar. 14 Follow-up and evaluation 
Mar. 14 Thank-you letters 


Whose Responsibility 


Committee chairman 
Counseior and Principal 
Student Body President 
Social Studies classes 
Journalism class 
Superintendent 
Career Day Committee 
Chairman of Career Day 
Committee 
Student Body President 
Dean of boys 
Printing class 
Chairman of Career Day 
Committee 
Counselor and Social 
Studies Teachers 
Social Studies classes 
Superintendent 
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- clude the contacting of parents, friends 
ie community, and persons connected 


yith occupations. It is well that civic 
organizations be contacted early, the 
program explained to them, and their 
endorsement for the program secured. 
The school should write letters to the 
parents of students explaining the pro- 
posed program. The community news- 
paper may print a series of articles writ- 
ten by journalism students and dealing 
yith the proposed Career Day. Students 
from public speaking, art, and vocational 
classes may assist in contacting patrons. 
The school paper, special bulletins, and 
radio broadcasts may also be utilized to 
prepare patrons for Career Day. 


Selection of time and place. Selection 
of the time and place for Career Day 
should be determined by the Career Day 
Committee. The school should avoid a 
date that conflicts with community proj- 
ects, athletic programs, school plays, and 
examination periods. The date should 
also give time for all preparatory plans 
to be achieved, such as the completion 
of the vocational unit and the holding 
of assemblies or field trips. 

As to the place of meeting, the school 
is the logical setting for the general 
assembly and section meetings. Special 
groups, however, may receive valuable 
instruction by a tour through the tele- 
phone company, dairy, nursery, or foun- 
dry, with a section meeting immediately 
following. 

If the high school enrollment is small, 


some administrators recommend the 
combining of two or more small high 


school districts so that the numbers in 
each section will be large enough to 
attract outstanding speakers. 


Classification of students. Before sec- 
tion speakers can be chosen, there must 
be a preliminary classification of stu- 
dents into occupational interest groups. 
Interest inventories should provide the 
basis for a general classification, follow- 
ing which a poll of student interest 
should be made. 

When students have been classified 
into sections in line with their occupa- 
tional interests, the Career Day Com- 
mittee can select the proper number and 


type of speakers, sponsors, and section 
chairmen. 


Selection of section sponsors and chair- 
men. For each section there should be a 
faculty sponsor and a student chairman. 
Assignment of one or more teachers to 
each section helps demonstrate the im- 
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portance of the occasion to the guest 
speaker, as well as providing in-service 
training for the teachers. 


Selection of section speakers. Section 
speakers should be selected by the 
Career Day Committee. Exceptional care 
should be given to the selection of men 
and women who (1) know factual infor- 
mation about their fields, (2) who have 
the ability to interest high school stu- 
dents, and (3) who will neither under- 
sell nor over-sell their occupations. 


Instruction of section speakers. Sec- 
tion speakers should always receive some 
form of instruction before they begin 
to prepare their speeches for Career Day. 
Some school administrators feel that a 
face to face instruction meeting for 
section speakers is best, at which time 
questions can be answered and basic in- 
formation given to the speakers. Others, 
however, prefer to send each speaker 
written instructions such as the follow- 
ing: 


Suggested Guide for Section Speaker 
—Career Day 


I. Description of the Vocation 

A. Nature of the work — hours, work- 
ing conditions. 

B. Attractive features — associations, so- 
cial status, pensions. 

C. Undesirable 
strains. 

D. Present outlook — demand and sup- 
ply. 
II. Requirements of the Vocation 

A. Education and Training — amount, 
nature, time, expense. 

1. School subjects most essential. 

2. Recommendations of where to obtain 
training, credentials, licenses. 

B. Personal qualifications — mental abil- 


features — hazards, 


ity, personality types, special interests, ap- 
pearance, age, sex. 
C. Physical qualifications — any special 





THE CONSTITUTION 


N excellent, praiseworthy simplified 
Study of United States Citizenship 


and the Constitution now appears in 
its 8th (1947) edition. 


Leland S. Martin, the author, has 
‘taught civics in San Francisco public 
schools for many years. His practical 
text is widely-used in California elemen- 
tary, junior and senior high schools. 

Questions and answers are at the end 
of each chapter. The text also contains 
studies of federal, state, county and 
city governments. 


demands upon health, nerves, lungs, feet, 
endurance, vision, 
IlI. Rewards of the Vocation 


A. Financial — pay scale or reasonable 
income. 


1. How paid — salary, commission, wage, 
bonus. 


B. Security — pensions, retirement allow- 
ance, tenure. 


_C. Possibility of transfer to related vo- 
cations. 


D. Opportunity for advancement — pro- 
motions. 


E. Personal — service to others, associa- 
tions, prestige, self-expression. 


IV. How to Get Started in the Vocation 
A. Where to apply. 


B. Placement agencies, unions, associa- 
tions of workers. 


C. Sources of further information on 


- vocation. 


Student enrollment in sections. Each 
student should be enrolled according to 
interest in one or more sections and re- 
quired to attend those sections on Career 
Day. This system prevents last minute 
over-crowding of some rooms and deser- 
tion of others. 


Printed programs. A Career Day pro- 
gram should be printed or mimeographed 
and made available to students, speakers, 
and guests. The program can be made 
more attractive by illustration and color 
but must include basic information con- 
cerning the general session and for Sec- 
tion meetings, the speaker, subject, time, 
and room number. As a courtesy to va- 
rious committees and sponsors, the names 
of committee members and the names of 
community sponsoring groups should be 
listed. 


Reception of speakers and guests. Both 
students and faculty members have been 
used by different schools as receptionists. 
Some prefer students as a means of train- 
ing young people in the social courtesies, 
while others maintain that the speaker 
and guests prefer to be met by a faculty 
member representing the school in a 
more official manner. A combination of 
students and faculty may be feasible. 
If students are used, they should receive 
instruction in the proper performance of 
their duties prior to Career Day. 

General and section meetings. The 
opening exercises should inspire as well 
as inform students and should pertain 
to somewhat general information about 
occupations and employment trends. The 
speaker for this meeting should be force- 


Please turn to Page 26 
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The reason almost all tes x: 
in California belong to Calif 
Teachers Association ig he 4 
they remember. They reme . 
that achievements for public ( 
cation and teacher welfare ° 
been brought about by o 04 
tion, by strength through , 
by California Teachers 


tion. They remember that 
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| You'll Never Forget 1946 


Last year was packed with memory material for teachers, The 
CTA-sponsored constitutional amendment — Number 3 — was 
approved by the people 3 to 1. It increased State aid per pupil 
to $120 a year— provided for the $2400 minimum salary, 
constitutionally guaranteed, and made kindergartens an integral 
part of the public school system. Teachers will long remember 
that they, through California Teachers Association — were 
responsible for this great educational advance. Approval of 
Number 3, followed by legislative adoption of the school 
apportionment bill made possible substantial increases in teachers 
salaries all over the State. Then too, the Legislature liberalized 
the teachers retirement system and the sick leave law. These 


These illustrations and excerpts are were CTA bills. The CTA helped also in winning approval of 
reproduced from a 6-panel brochure 
“Teachers, too, Remember,” now being 
distributed through the six CTA Sections 
to all of the public school teachers of 
California. — Ed. 





the bill providing for State aid for school construction in 
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impoverished districts. Teachers have reason long to remember _ 
the year 1946-47. 


California Teachers Association, 391 
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leave, minimum salaries, State 


RETIREES 
support all came to be because 


they have been working together 

S TENURE, in one great Statewide organiza- 
\ tion. Again your fellow teachers. 

ask you to join the Association, to 


keep the ranks of the professior 


unbreached and_ unbreachable. 





b Join the CTA. Join your local 
i teacher organization. Join the 
= National Education Association. 


To Build New Memories 


Expanded services to teachers by California Teachers Association — as authorized last year — 
are already largely available. *| 


FIELD SERVICE 
Three new staff members are now engaged in the Public Relations Field Service. They are: 
H. W. (Pat) Kelly, Robert E. McKay, Ralph C. Dills. Another member of the Field Service 
Staff will be engaged. 
As was authorized, the new Statewide legal service of California Teachers Association has been. 
organized. 
The Association’s legal counsel is Gardiner Johnson of Berkeley, former State Assemblyman. 
In the Legislature Mr. Johnson was one of the most stalwart and most effective friends of public 
education. As chairman of the Assembly Education committee in 1945 he was author of many 
vitally important school bills. He is an expert in California school law. Mr. Johnson will provide- ‘ 
the Association with opinions on matters of teacher rights and other points ef school law.. 
Requests for opinions should be made to the State office. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
As this is written qualified research technicians are being considered for the position of 
Association Director of Research. As soon as a selection is made it will be reported to the- 
membership. 


ge 





911 Street, San Francisco. 8, California 
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CAREER DAY 
Continued from Page 23 


ful, interesting, and appealing to stu- 
dents of the high school level. In the 
section meetings, the chairmen and 
sponsors should keep the preliminaries 
to a minimum. Prior to the meeting, the 
students should have been directed to 
write out at least one question to ask 


during the question period. 


Students should be asked to keep 
careful notes upon the information 
given. An outline form for note taking 
by each student is recommended. Some 
schools have preserved first-hand occu- 
pational information by making record- 
ings or transcriptions of the speaker’s 
presentation. 


Finale for speakers. Schools can add 
an excellent public relations touch by 
inviting speakers to remain after the 
section meetings for a few minutes at a 
tea or perhaps to have their pictures 
taken in a group for the local press. 
Some schools have found it more ad- 
visable, however, to invite the speakers 
and presidents of the sponsoring service 
clubs to a luncheon preceding or fol- 
lowing the Career Day exercises. In all 
cases reporters from the local press 
should be invited to teas and luncheons. 


Evaluation by students and faculty. 
Evaluation of the Career Day should be 
made by both students and faculty. Stu- 
dents should be given an opportunity in 
their classes where they have been 
studying occupational units to evaluate 
proceedings of the Career Day. This 
evaluation may take various forms; a 
panel discussion, check charts, written 
compositions, and other devices may be 
used. The students should be given a 
list of questions, in line with the pur- 
poses for which the Career Day was 
planned, and asked to consider whether 
or not the program achieved these pur- 
poses. Specifically, the following ques- 
tions may be of help in evaluation: 


1. Did you receive valuable occupational 
information? 


2. Did the speakers present a balanced 
picture of the occupations which they rep- 
resented? 


3. After listening to the instructors, have 
you made changes in your vocational plans? 


4. Do you think a Career Day worth- 
while, and should it be continued another 
year? 


5. Do you feel inspired to study harder 
in preparing for your career? 
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6. What suggestions would you make for 
improvement of the Career Day? 

The faculty should also evaluate Career 
Day in line with the philosophy and objec- 
tives of the school. Such questions as the 
following may be pertinent: 

1. Did the Career Day further the pur- 
poses of the guidance program in your 
school? 

2. Were all details of the day’s activities 
carefully and sufficiently planned? 
3. Did the day’s activities 

school community cooperation? 


improve 


4. Would other procedures related to 
timing, scheduling, and selection of speak- 
ers have proved more successful? How? 

5. Did teachers gain a closer working 
relationship with occupational representa- 
tives? 

6. Did the inspiration and information 
received by students compensate for the loss 
of a regular day’s schooling? 


7. What added features should be con- 


sidered for an ensuing Career Day? 


Thank-you -letters. - lmmediately -fol- 
lowing the Career Day, letters signed by 
the superintendent and Career Day 
chairman should be mailed to all speak- 
ers, program participants, and commu- 
nity sponsors. The student body presi- 





dent may also send notes of recognition 
to all students who participated jn key 
spots during Career Day. 














































Follow-up. The Career Day should be 
followed by individual reexamination of 
occupational choices upon the part of 
students. Another interest inventory test 
may be given at this time to verify 
change in interest or stability of interest, 
Social studies teachers, or those jn 
charge of occupational units, may wel] 
give as much time as possible to individ. 
ual counseling and to answering ques. 
tions raised by Career Day. In senior 
classes, the vocational teachers may fol. 
low Career Day with such specific jp. 
formation as how to write a letter of 
application, how to prepare for and con. 
duct an interview, how and when to 
write follow-up letters, how to secure 
references, how to enter upon a job, and 
how to keep in touch with the Adult 
Education program and with post-grad- 
uate guidance services of the school. 


The Career Day should be considered 
but one important step in vocational 
planning and should be geared in with 
all other guidance procedures. 





WE TEACH DANCING IN THE EVENING 


In our September 1947 issue, Page 16, appeared an excellent article by 
Joseph R. Klein, teacher in San Bernardino Senior High School, describing 
the evening dance classes. The picture showing this worthy project was 
crowded out at the last minute. We take pleasure in presenting it here- 


with. — Editor. 


The Practice Period during the Evening Dance Class 
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THE NEW POST-WAR 


SCHOOL DUPLICATOR BY DD ' TTO 


TRADE MARK REG, U.S, PAT. OFF, 
Teachers everywhere have long recognized the manifold advantages 
of Ditto Duplicators. Ditto now introduces its newest, post-war 
model ...a Direct Process duplicator to simplify and streamline your 
work. Just note these time-saving features! Delivers up to 140 bright, 
errorless copies per minute. Three hundred and more copies from 
each master, which may be filed and re-used. New type receiving tray 
folds up over drum when machine is not in use, protecting mechani- 
cal parts and reducing space requirements. Sturdy, reversible feed 
tray permits faster, easier handling of any size paper. Changing 
masters is a simple operation with new type master clamp. Improved 
liquid and pressure control assures brighter, more legible copies. 
Write today or phone your local representative for more information. 


DITTO, INC., 2208 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois. 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


PLUS 10 NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS For Use on Liquid 
Type Machines 


LIQUID TYPE 











pececee- CHECK AND MAIL COUPON TODAY-------- 
; H. S. CROCKER CO. INC. 
Cc R th Cc cy E R & } 72) Mission Street, San Francisco 1 
i 
° ia I Gentlemen: 
for 90 Years Dealers in School Supplies | Wateeadiibtie ahaiesaual 
! (J Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
NOW i 
ae j UO) Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type Duplicators 
Distributors to Schools in Northern California ' Chintecai aa a ae ma oe on Gelatin Duplicators) 
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New CTA State Headquarters, including (1) the Placement Office, for many years in Berkeley, and (2) the CTA 
Bay Section Office, formerly at 116 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, is now at 391 SUTTER STREET, San 








Francisco 8. You can find our new location on the above map, which features the world - famous 49 - Mile Scenic 
Drive, by “starting at the City Hall,” upper center, and turning right, down Post Street, to the Shopping and Business 
Section; 391 Sutter is on the corner of Sutter and Stockton Streets, just one short block from Union Square, in the 
heart of San Francisco. — Plate courtesy of San Francisco Downtown Association. 





SCHOLARSHIP LOAN FUND FOR TEACHER TRAINEES 


Ventura Rotary Club Blazes a Trail 


The First of Its Kind in the United States 


ENTURA Rotary Club Student Loans 
Committee (comprising D. R. Henry, 
chairman; Walter Biehl, and Chauncey 
Smith) recently initiated a scholarship 
loan fund for teacher trainees, and the 
first of its kind within the United States. 
Rotary District Governor Pat Kelly, 
who also is field representative for Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association, met with the 
committee and suggested that its student 
loan program align itself with the current 
CTA teacher recruitment program. The 
committee heartily approved this sugges- 
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tion, because of the great demand for 
additional teachers and also because it 
would bring the work of Rotary closer to 
youth through assistance to potential 
teachers. 


The scholarship is to be offered to a 
deserving student at the conclusion of 
his or her 14th grade at Ventura College. 


The first scholarship will be offered 
within a year. 


Ventura Rotary Club, under the rec- 
ommendation of District Governor Pat 


Kelly, is stressing community service. 
This Student Loans Committee is one of 
6 sub-committees under our Community 
Service program. The chairman of the 
Community Service Committee is Willard 
O. Orr. The chairman of the Student 
Loans Committee is D. R. Henry, prim 
cipal of Ventura Junior College. 


* * #* 


Adventures With Plastics, by Newkirk, 
Hewitt, and Zutter, is a fine big book of 
285 pages, profusely illustrated with 
full-page plates and published by D. ¢ 
Heath and Company. It covers com- 
prehensively and practically the intr 
guing new world of plactics throu 
actual work with plastics in the schoo 
or home workshop; price $3.50. 
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THE CLASSROOM PROJECTOR YOU'VE 






AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
is privileged to 
ANNOUNCE 


eee eo eee By 


Today’s Greatest Projector Value... 
...Priced at only $325.00. 


Everything you told us you wanted in a classroom projector 
is yours today in the NEW DeVry “BANTAM” 16mm 
sound-silent projector...COMPACTNESS: Case measures 
1034” wide, 14” long, 13” high...LIGHTNESS: Weighs 
less than 31 Ibs., complete. Pick-up (operating) weight, 2512 
Ibs. with door and speaker removed...EXTREME SIM- 
PLICITY: In design, mechanism and operation. Set-up, 
threading, operating and cleaning are easy, even for inexpe- 
rienced teacher or student... TOP QUALITY: Precision 
built from finest materials with all of DEVRy’s time-tested 
mechanical, audio and optical advantages retained, many 
refinements added ... UNEXCELLED PERFORMANCE: 
Perfect blending of brilliant flickerless pictures with true- 
to-life sound... LOW PRICE: 35 years of portable motion 
picture equipment development and manufacture plus mass 
production economies have resulted in substantial savings 
that are passed on to you. 


Get the facts about these new DeVry “Bantams” and con- 


vince yourself that now as never before your best buy 
is DEVRY. 















Be 


ONL 


do you get I6mm projectors designed and built by the 
same craftsmen whose 35mm equipment is used to pro- .|f 
duce the “perfect show” in the World’s finer theaters 
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DREAMED ABOUT IS HERE 

















Single Case “Bantam” with 
built-in 6” ALNICO 5 perma- 
nent magnet speaker, is readily 
detachable for placement at 
screen as desired. Complete, 
$325.00. 




















Dual Case “Bantam” 
with projector and 
amplifier in one case 
weighing less than 
30 Ibs. 8” ALNICO 
5 permanent magnet 
speaker in separate 
matched case. Wght. 
134% Ibs. 
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Your new DEVRY “Bantam” has adequate illumination (750- 
1000 Watt) for projecting brilliant pictures in auditoriums. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 


 caminstmetaeme 


207 S. Van Ness Avenue 
| San Francisco 3, California | 


| Please give us full particulars on the new DeVry “Bantam” j 
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ADVENTURE BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 


By Louise A. Bennett,* Long Beach City College 


ID you ever get out of your classroom 

actually to see how well you have 
done your job of training youth for spe- 
cific jobs? Did you ever have the satisfac- 
tion of observing youth develop in a pro- 
gram of on-the-job training? When train- 
ing is coupled with work experience, one 
has the surprise of his life. The Business 
and ‘Technology Division of the Long 
Beach City College sponsors such a pro- 
gram. I would like to tell you something 
about it. 


Unusual in its field, the Insurance Re- 
ceptionists Program is conducted on a co- 
operative basis between the college and 
Long Beach insurance firms. The program 
lasts for one year and combines classroom 
theory with on-the-job training. 

Close contact between the classroom and 
the business world is maintained by the 
teacher-coordinator who visits local insur- 
ance offices and meets with the insurance 
men’s and insurance women’s associations. 
The curricula of the Receptionists Program 
then is based on the careful and extended 
Long 
Beach offices. Instructors, as well as the 


observation of the needs in the 


subject material, are subject to the approval 
and direction of the college administrators, 
the Educational Committee of the Long 
Beach Insurance Agents Association, and 
finally by the Bureau of Business Education 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. In addition to meeting the practical 
needs in the insurance field, the course aims 
toward the development of student inter- 
ests, attitudes, judgments, appreciations, 
habits, knowledge and skills important in 
well-rounded living. 

The Insurance Receptionists 
Program starts with 3 weeks of classroom 


Training 


instruction in insurance history, vocabulary 
building, and skill development in typing 
figures. Then training is divided between 
3 hours of class instruction (12 semester 
units) in the morning, and on-the-job train- 
ing in the afternoon (a minimum of 15 
hours per school week). 

Classes are limited so that individual 
attention can be given and the teacher and 


* Miss Bennett, who is the teacher-co- 
ordinator for the Receptionist Training 
Program at the Long Beach City College, 
Business Division, inaugurated the new 
course just a year ago. In addition to hold- 
ing a Master’s Degree in Business Admin- 
istration from the University of Colorado, 
she has her NAIA Certification in insur- 
ance, and has had business experience in 
secretarial, personnel, and sales work. 

Her practical experience and her educa- 
tional training plus daily contacts with in- 
surance firms have enabled her to set up a 
course-of-study which meets the actual 

needs in the insurance field today. 
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pupil learn to know each other. Office 
positions are located and interviews ar- 
ranged by the teacher-coordinator. Because 
she is personally familiar with the job 
requirement as well as with the individual 
abilities and temperaments of the class per- 
sonnel, the teacher-coordinator can place 
the right girls in the right office according 
to the best interests of all concerned. 


A follow-up on each student is made by 
the teacher-coordinator to see that students 
are getting the necessary background and 
training in the classroom as well as doing 
satisfactory work in the office. Problems 
and suggestions are presented and discussed 
by the coordinator and employer in the 
case of each girl. 


Four Sections 


The insurance theory is divided into four 
sections: fire, automobile, life, and inland 
marine. Outstanding men in the insurance 
field are brought in to give special lectures. 
Leaders in the Long Beach Insurance Wom- 
en’s Association are invited to talk and 
illustrate various insurance office procedures 
and techniques. Because individual differ- 
ences between students are carefully con- 
sidered, directions for carrying out various 
insurance practices cannot be stereotyped 
and uniform. The class ideal is that each 
student shall become capable of working 
independently toward her respective goal. 


In the classroom students work with 
“dummy” policies, rate books, records, reg- 
isters, and bookkeeping systems. Expert in- 
struction is furnished by teachers who have 
a background of business experience, plus 
their college degrees. Transition from the 
use of practice materials in a classroom 
situation to doing the real thing in the in- 
surance office is thus a simple matter, for 
the training has become truly functional. 


Before enrolling in the Insurance Recep- 
tionists program, students must meet certain 
They must be high school 
graduates between the ages of 18 and 35; 
have an interest in the insurance field; be 
of pleasing, alert appearance; be able to 
hold gainful employment as part-time insur- 
ance receptionist for at least 15 hours per 
week during the life of the program; and 
make a favorable score in the aptitude and 
ability tests administered by the testing 
center. They also must have a minimum 
shorthand speed of 80 words per miriute 
and 45 words per minute typing speed. 
Conforming with the basic philosophy of 
the Business Institute of Long Beach City 
College, an attempt is made to select only 
those students whose sense of responsibility 


requirements. 


will promise success in the field of insurance 
secretarial work. 


After being accepted for the training 
program, each student is registered by a 
counselor in the Guidance Center of the 
College. A battery of tests is given by 
psychologists in the testing center, If SCOres 
indicate that a student has the aptitude but 
is low in a certain field such as arithmetic 
or mechanics of expression, she is Put into 
special remedial classes. 


Besides offering sound preparation ‘nd 
training for a career, the Insurance Recep. 
tionists Program also is geared toward the 
full development of the student's person- 
ality, her interests, attitudes, judgments, 
appreciations, habits, and skills important 
to the enjoyment of a well-rounded life. 
Character training is considered of funda: 
mental importance. Recognizing the need 
for all girls to be well-groomed, attractive, 
and poised, the grooming clinic of the Long 
Beach City College counsels with each sty 
dent on posture, carriage, hair styling, 
proper make-up, office apparel, meeting the 
public, telephone technique, office relation. 
ships, and budgeting. 

While enrolled in their “learn-and-earn” 
program, girls receive hourly wages for 
part-time office work. Although there js 
no standard wage, learners start at 75 cents 
an hour. Girls with outstanding ability or 
experience frequently begin further up the 
ladder with a dollar and more an hour. 

Adding to the actual cash value, however, 
is the so-called “psychic income,” the sat: 
isfaction derived from actually holding a 
job and gaining experience toward a goal 
in the insurance field. Vocational oppor 
tunities for women in the insurance business 
are varied, and girls can work toward such 
goals as office managers, private secretaries, 
underwriters, special agents, or opening up 
their own offices. 

After completing each unit of the one 
year Insurance Receptionist Program, stw 
dents are tested and graded by the National 
Insurance Agents Association of New York 
City. Insurance certificates, good in any 
State, are mailed to each student. Pro 
ficiency certificates, presented by the Long 
Beach City College for skill in typewriting 
and shorthand, also can be earned by the 
students. 


ROOF of the success of the new experi 
ment in functional education lies in 
the fact that each of the 30 graduates was 
placed immediately in jobs. Best adver 
tisers for the course are the insurance ex’ 
ecutives who hired the graduates —and 
now are asking for “more of the same.” 
Already a new training program with @ 
carefuly selected group of students is under 
way, and the plans now are being made to 
provide similar functional education pro 
grams for real estate, legal, and medical 
receptionists. 
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17b. Brand new 8-foot wall display pre- 
sentation of America’s National Parks in 
natural full-color photographs. With the 
wall-display come 4 lesson topics, including 
highlights of National Park history, anec- 
dotes, curiosities, natural wonders, and in- 
formation on how to reach the Parks. One 
only to each teacher or classroom. Grey- 
hound Lines. 

18b. 96-page catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing worktext, workbooks, and other 
instructional aids available for all elemen- 
tary and high school subjects. The Steck 
Company. 

19b. 36-page catalog of art, kindergarten 
and primary educational materials and 
equipment. New ideas to brighten and 
lighten classroom work. Milton Bradley. 

20b. Entry blank for America the Beau- 
tiful crayon contest. Open to all school 
children in the first 8 grades. Contest 
closes January 3, 1948. Milton Bradley. 

21b. Two-page catalog of activity pins, 
showing 22 designs covering a wide range 
of school activities. Commercial Award 
Pin Company. 

76. Quiz on Railroads and Railroading 
is dedicated to the curiosity of the Ameri- 
can people. It has been extensively revised 
and somewhat enlarged. The new edition 
will contain 450 questions and answers and 
will have new illustrations throughout. 
Association of American Railroads. 

22b. School lunch evaluation charts are 
available to help you appraise the effec- 
tiveness of lunchroom equipment, service 
and meals and educational values. They 
were prepared by educators and tested in 
experimental schools. General Mills. 

23b. Solid, 9-inch model of Constella- 
tion airplane. One, only, available only to 
teachers in upper grades and high school 
who will have it assembled by their stu- 
dents and will make the model a permanent 
part of the classroom teaching equipment of 
their schools. TWA. 

25b. “Vocab in the Classroom” is a 
pamphlet which illustrates a new method of 
creating “word consciousness” among stu- 
dents from the 6th grade up. It will help 
teachers develop interest in and discussion 
of correct spellings and meanings of words. 
Vocab Publishers. 


Use This Form on Large Sheet of Paper 


State Teachers Magazines 

307 North Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated ; 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 
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TRAVELING? TAKE THIS “BODY-GUARD” 





NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Going by plane, train, car, ship or bus?... Don’t risk a spoiled trip by 
carrying steal-able, lose-able cash... protect your money against loss 
or theft with safe, spendable NCB Travelers Checks. 


Before you start, simply go to your bank... buy the number of $10, 
$20, $50 or $100 NCB Travelers Checks you require ...sign (*) them 
and you'll have the best bodyguard for travel funds ever known! 


They are your personalized money and you and only you can spend 
them... by countersigning (**) each check as you spend it. Lost or 
stolen checks are promptly refunded. This protection costs only 75¢ 
per $100. NCB Travelers Checks are good until used. 


buy them at your bank 
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NCB travelers checks...safe, spendable everywhere! 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Comprising News Items and Short Statements from CTA Sections, affiliated 
organizations, and other groups. Continued on Page 43. 


FROM THE NORTHERN SECTION 


By Ralph W. Everett, Sacramento, 
Executive Secretary 


i ae Northern Section is making some 


changes in its organization this year. 
At the election last year, the Constitution 
was changed to authorize the abolition of 
the two offices of Secretary and Treasurer 
and established the office of Executive- 
Secretary. The latter official was to be 
part-time or full-time as the 


Executive 
Committee shall determine. 


The Secretary and Treasurer sent in 
their resignations to take effect September 
1. Superintendent E. P. Mapes has held 
the office of Secretary successfully for 8 
years. He has served the Section faithfully 
and has the thanks of the members. 


The Executive Committee decided to 
try out the new plan by appointing some 
one on a part-time basis, for a year at a 
time, until experience shows that a full- 
time person is needed. They chose as the 
incumbent R. W. Everett of Sacramento. 
He assumed his duties September 1, in 
order to handle the matter of getting 
the membership campaign started at once. 


The abolition of the elective offices of 
Secretary and Treasurer reduced the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to 3 members. In order 
to have an Executive Committee of 5 
members who were elected, a provision 
was added to the Constitution providing 
for 2 members to be elected at large. As 
no one could be duly elected until the 
next election, President Palmer temporarily 
appointed retiring Secretary E. P. Mapes 
and the President of the Classroom Teach- 
ers Department, Mrs. Irene Owings of 
Chico, subject to the confirmation of the 
Section Council. 


The Constitution calls for biennial elec- 
tions. In the past they have been held at 
the joint Institute in Sacramento on the 
odd-numbered years. War conditions made 
it unwise and impracticable to hold such 
meetings in 1943 and 1945. The officers 
elected in 1941 held over until the election 
held in 1946. The election held last year, 
by mutual agreement, was for one year. A 
regular election will be held this year No- 
vember 24-26, at the Joint Institute in 
Sacramento. 


If one wishes to run for any office he 
should remember that to be on the ballot, 
nominating petitions, signed by at least 15 
members, must be in the hands of the 
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Executive-Secretary by the Friday night 
preceding the election. For further infor- 
mation, or blank petitions, write to the 
Executive-Secretary, R. W. Everett, 2740 
Portola Way, Sacramento 17. 


Fifteen or more counties will participate 
this year in the Joint Institute at Sacra- 
mento, November 24-26. Mrs. Pearl 
Wanamaker, State Superintendent of 
Schools of Washington and recently-retired 
President of the NEA, will be one of the 
outstanding speakers. 


eo: # 


JUNIOR COLLEGE NEWS 


New State Junior College 
Asociation Established 


By Basil H. Peterson, 

Orange Coast Junior College; 
President, California Junior College 
Association 


N March 1, 1947, the California Junior 

College Federation went out of ex: 
istence and a State Association was formed. 
The evolution of area organizations of ju- 
nior colleges in California has followed the 
usual pattern of development. Regional 
associations first sprang into existence, fol- 
lowed by the formation of a rather loosely- 
knit State federation. 

For several years junior college admin- 
istrators have felt the necessity of forming 
a strong State association. There has been 
need for co-operative and united effort in 
dealing with problems of legislation, inter- 
collegiate activities, including athletics, and 
affiliations with other levels of public edu- 
cation. As a result, the California State 
Junior College Association, composed of 
Northern, Central, and Southern regions, 
was established. 


Purposes 


As specified in the constitution, the State 
Association has eight purposes: 

1. To develop and promote desirable admin- 
istrative policies and practices for junior 
colleges, 

2. To encourage the development of adequate 
offerings and instructional practices. 


8. To enable junior colleges to assume their 
rightful position in modern education, 

4. To represent the junior colleges to other 
organizations and agencies. 


5. To cooperate with all levels of education 


-in California, 


6. To encourage study of junior College 
problems, 


7. To collect and disseminate pertinent infor. 
mation among members of the Association, 


8. To promote legislation in the interests of 
education, 


Athletics 


The operation of a program of junior 
college athletics in accord with sound prin. 
ciples of education has caused some concern 
in California. The new State Association 
constitution provides for a state athletic 
committee composed of representatives from 
the three regional associations. 

The function of the State athletic commit. 
tee is to formulate and enforce general 
rules and regulations governing intercol 
legiate athletics. The State committee does 
not exist to dictate athletic procedure, but 
merely to establish uniform practices in 
accordance with broad, accepted policies, 
Regional associations will continue to have 
jurisdiction over their athletic programs in 
accordance with the over-all State policies, 


Other Intercollegiate Activities 


A State intercollegiate committee, com 
posed of regional representatives, has been 
established. This committee is empowered 
to formulate general rules and regulations 
governing intercollegiate debates, musical 
contests, oratorical contests, student govern: 
ment conventions, and other events. The 
State Association is interested in promoting 
among junior colleges a strong program of 
activities as an integral part of educational 
offerings. 


Articulation with Other Levels of 
Education 


In order that a sound basis of relations 
may be established with other levels of 
public education, the State Association has 
created a Conference Committee. This Con: 
ference Committee meets twice annually 
with representatives of high schools, State 
colleges, and the State University to con 
sider and discuss problems o; mutual con 
cern. 


Legislation 
An important provision of the State Ay 
sociation constitution deals with the formu 
lation of a representative committee on 
legislation. It is the duty of this committee 
to study legislation, submit reports, initiate 





NEW CTA OFFICES 


EW CTA State Headquarters is at 391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8; phone 


GArfield 1-0175. 


NEW CTA Placement Office is also at 391 Sutter Street; phone GArfield 1-6909. 


NEW CTA Bay Section Office is also at 391 Sutter Street; phone GRaystone 4-1933. 
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legislation, and represent the Association at 
legislative hearings. 


Looking Ahead 


Junior college education is now the most 
popular type of higher education in Cali- 
fornia. During 1946-47, more students 
were enrolled in the junior colleges of the 
State than in all public, as well as private, 
senior’colleges and universities combined. 
Several new junior colleges have recently 
been established and more are in the process 
of being created. Junior college education 
will continue to grow in California. With 
a new State Association and with the co- 
operative action for which it provides, ju- 
nior college education is destined to move 
forward in California. 


Vocational Education 


For many young people the junior col- 
lege marks the culmination of formal edu- 
cation, the last opportunity to prepare for 
the responsibilities of living and making a 
living. In view of this fact it is the obliga- 
tion of California junior colleges to develop 
effective and extensive programs of voca- 
tional education. 


Certain junior colleges in the State are 
meeting their responsibilities in some voca- 
tional fields. It is the aim of the State 
Association to encourage and assist all 
junior colleges to develop strong programs 
of vocational education. 


Through the active co-operation of the 
State Department of Education, the Cali- 
fornia Association of Adult Education and 
the California Junior College Association, 
a state-wide steering committee on voca- 
tional education in the junior college was 
formed in April, 1947, and immediately 
began to function. 


During the month of May, 1947, regional 
meetings were held in San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, San Bernardino, and Bakersfield 
to explore the status of vocational-terminal 
education in the junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia. As a result of these meetings it was 
unanimously recommended that the original 
steering committee be enlarged and that its 
functions be as follows: 

1, The complete identification of all general 
problems of junior college vocational education. 

2, The establishment of a systematic and 
organized method for solving the problems. 

8. Coordination and follow-through on the 
State level. 

On August 18 and 19, 1947, the entire 
steering committee held a work conference 
at the California Polytechnic College at San 
Luis Obispo. The committee elected the 
following officers: Julian A. McPhee, Chair- 
man; J. Graham Sullivan, Vice-Chairman; 
and Wesley P. Smith, Secretary. As a re- 
sult of the meetings in San Luis Obispo 
and subsequent work, it is anticipated that 
the steering committee will soon be ready 
to make concrete proposals for the strenth- 
ening of vocational education in California 
junior colleges. 


NOVEMBER 1947 


FALL CONFERENCE 


California Junior College Association will 
hold its annual fall conference at the Bak- 
ersfield Inn, November 14 and 15, 1947. 
The meeting of junior college representa- 
tives at Bakersfield each fall has almost be- 
come a tradition. 


The conference program this fall will include 
the participation of such notable educators as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy 
E, Simpson; Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Aubrey A. Douglass; Dr. William 
H, Cowley, professor of education, Stanford 
University; Dean L. M. K. Boelter, School of 
Engineering, U.C.L.A.; Julian A. McIhee, 
chief, Division of Vocational Education, State 





Department of Education; and Dr. George D. 
Strayer, director of survey of higher education 
in California, 


The program will embody committee re- 
ports on general education, vocational edu- 


cation, athletics, legislation, and inter-col- 


legiate activities. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


MERICAN Vocatior Association will 

hold its 22nd Annual Convention in 

Los Angeles, December 15-18, with head- 
quarters at the Biltmore Hotel. 








... books on current trends 






and developmenis in education 


THE MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


By Wiuiam T. Grunn, University of Connecticue and Hart R. Dovetass, 


University of Colorado. 


nationwide practices in this field and suggests and describes improved 


Tiss careful study of the junior high school system reveals the prevailing 


programs and procedures not yet common in the typical school. ~The 
volume is based on careful research and analysis, which includes investigations 
and examinations of several hundred junior high school systems. It is sensitive 
to the special problems and welfare of the child of junior high school age. 


492 pages, $4.50. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Edited by Hart R. Dovctass, Director, College of Education, University of 
Colorado. Prepared by 27 Contributing Authorities, 


N OUTSTANDING contribution which has gathered together and correlated 
the new developments in the high school curriculums of the United States. 
These thirty-one chapters present all the important considerations of con- 
temporary thinking and practice. The more important principles and techniques 
of curriculum construction and revision are also given. These chapters have been 
written by educators who have distinguished themselves in their particular field. 


661 pages, $4.50. 


Volumes in a new series in education edited by Hart R. Douctass. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street. New York 10. New York 





H. C. Feterolf, State supervisor of 
agricultural education in Pennsylvania, 
and vice-president of the AVA represent- 
ing Agriculture, has appointed Mark 
Nichols, State supervisor of agriculture, 
Department of Education, Utah, as pro- 
gram chairman. 

Plans call for holding the convention 
banquet at Earl Carroll’s Supper Theatre, 
the program to include the full Earl 
Carroll floor show. 

Wednesday, December 18, will be de- 
voted to a full-day field trip for those 
interested in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation. Many points of interest will be 
visited, according to Dr. E. B. Angier, 
director of Pierce Agriculture School, 
Los Angeles, who is in direct charge of 
the excursion— W. Lindsay Boggess, 
Gardena High School. 


* * * 


ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


HE Association is composed of 13 

State sections, arranged geographi- 
cally convenient, each with a section 
president or chairman. These sections 
meet at the call of their presidents in 
their own geographic area, usually 4-6 
times per year. The presidents of the 13 
sections compose the legislative commit- 
tee of the Association, and meet periodi- 
cally with the board of governors and 
policies commission to formulate policy. 


Major Activities for 1947-48 


Consideration of school legislation, 
particularly with reference to the new 
apportionment law, is an activity of ma- 
jor importance this year. The policies 
commission and the legislative commit- 
tee are effective in initiating and pro- 
moting much constructive school legisla- 
tion. They also take aggressive action 
against proposed legislation considered 
undesirable. 

A statewide public relations program 
was initiated and will be developed 
during the current year. California 
Teachers Association has been invited to 


MY SUGGESTION 


Editor 
Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 

On the attached sheet is my 
suggestion for the official jour- 
nal of California Teachers Asso- 


ciation. 


share with the Superintendents Associa- 
tion in this major program. A need to 
develop a program on a statewide basis 
has been recognized and begun. 


California Association. of Public 
School Superintendents has adopted a 
plan to employ a professional man to 
serve as executive secretary for the cur- 
rent school year. His time will be spent 
in directing research and in carrying on 
the work of the Association. Dr. John A. 
Sexson of Pasadena, who retires Dec. 31 
from the city superintendency there, has 
accepted this appointment. — Jackson 
Price, Redding, President. 


* * aK 


WESTERN COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION 


ACIFIC Coast Committee of the 

American Council on Education, 
Vice-President Alvin C. Eurich of Stan- 
ford University, chairman, is meeting 
with the Western College Association, 
November 15, at San Francisco College 
for Women. It is sponsoring a study, 
headed by Dr. Eurich, of the probable 
growth of college and university popu- 
lation in Western States over the next 
20 years. 

In a program prepared by a committee 
directed by Dean Frank N. Freeman of 
University of California, Dr. Eurich will 
present the findings of this study; Dr. 
Monroe E. Deutsch will explain the work 
of the California Commission on Higher 
Education; and Dr. William H. Cowley 
will give an address on Maintaining 
Quality in the Face of Increasing Num- 
bers. 


The afternoon session will be devoted 
to a discussion of the implications of 
the Council study from the point-of-view 
of State colleges, universities, junior col- 
leges, and independent colleges. 

Association officers for the current 
academic year, 1947-48, are: President, 
Lynn T. White, jr., Mills College Vice- 
President, Monroe E. Deutsch, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Franklin P. Rolfe, University of 
California at Los Angeles; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Charles T. Fitts, Pomona 
College, Claremont. 


* * * 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATORS 


ALIFORNIA Association of Secon- 

dary School Administrators held a 
meeting of its executive board and rep- 
resentative council, October 24-25 at 
Hotel Senator, Sacramento. 

Some main features of the meeting 
were,— addresses by the 3 Assistant 
Superintendents of Public Instruction, 
Frank Wright, Ralph Fields, and Au- 
brey Douglass. Frank Lindsay, chief of 
the division of secondary education, dis- 
cussed matters pertaining to that field. 


—— Ryerson, University of California 
vis, addressed the luncheon meet 
ing. Regional directors reported their 
plans for the Association year, Plans 
were made for the conference to be held 
in San Francisco next spring. The 22 
Council presidents reported on their sec. 
tion plans for the year. A. Ewing Konold, 
chairman of the committee on driver 
education, held an important meeting of 
his group. 

President of the Association is Robert 
S. Hicks, district superintendent, | 
Monte union high school; vice-president, 
Willard H. Van Dyke, district superin. 
tendent and principal, Tamalpais union 
high school, Mill Valley; secretary. 
treasurer, Harold B. Brooks, George 
Washington junior high school, Long 
Beach. 


NEW TYPE OF MASTER ARTS 
DEGREE AT STANFORD 
UNIVERSITY 


By Alfred H. Grommon, Co-Chairman 
of Committee on Degree of Master 
of Arts, School of Education, Stanford 
University 


TANFORD School of Education now 

offers two programs leading to the 
degree of Master of Arts in Education. 
Both programs require 45 quarter units of 
graduate work and a common core of 
courses in the history of education, educa 
tional sociology, educational psychology, 
educational hygiene, and curriculum. The 
conventional program culminates with a 
thesis. The Master Teacher type of degree, 
the alternative program recently made avail 
able to students who are primarily inter 
ested in becoming more competent teachers, 
substitutes for the thesis a report on a 
year’s project which is directly related to 
the candidate’s teaching responsibilities in 
his regular position in the public schools. 


In place of the thesis and the Master of 
Arts seminar in which the student is helped 
to prepare his thesis, the program for the 
Master Teacher type of degree requires 
three courses: the pre-internship seminar, 
the internship, and the post-internship 
seminar. The student enrolls in the pre 
internship seminar during the spring of 
summer quarter preceding the school yeat 
in which he will be working on his project 
associated with his regular classroom teach 
ing. 

During the seminar, he selects and outlines, 
with the aid of the instructor and the student's 
adviser in the field of his special interest in 
subject-matter, a project he can carry forward 
in his classes in the public school in which he 
is regularly employed. After he has had the 
project approved by the administrator of his 
public school, then he prepares a description of 
his plans. This prospectus includes a statement 
of the problem to be worked on during the 
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a summary of previous studies 
lated to the problem, a detailed 

lysis of the school and community in which 
geen will be used, a description of the 
” rn and materials to be used in imple 
Sie the project, and a description of the 
rpecific techniques and materials to be used in 
evaluating the results of the project. Copies 
of this prospectus are given to the instructor 
of the seminar,, the student’s adviser, and the 


administrator in his school. 


coming year, 
and literature re 


During the school year in which the student 
is teaching and applying his project, he enrolls 
in the Stanford School of Education for 6 
quarter-units of credit on an internship basis. 
The student’s adviser in the School of Educa- 
tio and the instructor in charge of this new 
program make several visits to the student’s 
school and classes during this year, to help with 
the project, to contribute to his in-service train- 


ing, and to confer with the school administra-- 


tor. Throughout the year, the student accumu- 
lates all pertinent data, anecdotes, and mate- 
rials to be later used in writing his report of 
the project. 


The student enrolls in the post-internship 
seminar during the spring quarter of the year 
in which he is completing his project or the 
summer quarter following. In this seminar, he 
will complete the report of his project. This 
report will assume the form, and probably the 
proportion, of a thesis. One copy will be 
bound and placed in the library of the School 
of Education. 


Stanford School of Education believes 
that the Master Teacher type of Master of 
Arts degree in Education offers the advah- 
tage of permitting the candidate to focus 
some of his graduate work directly upon a 


particular aspect of his teaching -in which 
he wishes help. 

Furthermore, the student has an oppor- 
tunity to teach under the supervision of 
members of the School of Education staff, 
who are specialists in the teaching of the 
subject which the student is teaching in 
the. public schools. 


RECENT CHANGES 
In California Administrative Positions 
SOUTHERN SECTION 


Los Angeles County 


Paul B. Salmon, district superintendent, 
Bloomfield school district. 
Paul C. Butler has accepted the district 


superintendency of Castaic union school dis- 
trict; he was principal. 

Donald I. Drummond, formerly principal, is 
now district superintendent 
school district. 


of Covina city 


Byron E. Thompson has accepted the district 
superintendency of El Monte school district. 


Elwin R. White is now district superintend- 
ent LaVerne Heights school district; he was 
principal. 

Harold H. Parker was elected district super- 
intendent, Palmdale school district; 
principal, 


he was 


Lyman A. Dietrick was elected district super- 
intendent Westside union school district; he 
was principal. 





San Bernardino County 


New members of the County Superintendent’s 
staff, 1947-48: William Allen, consultant in 
audio-visual education, was teacher in Miss:on 
school, San Bernardino. County; Helen G. 
Myers, curriculum consultant, was teacher in 
Monterey city schools; Ruth Jerman, curricu- 
lum consultant, was supervisor in Mapleton, 
Towa, 


Ben Fugate elected district superintendent 
Mission school; he was district superintendent 
of Yucaipa joint union school. 


Boyd Lehman elected district superintendent 
Yucaipa joint union school; he was principal 
D street school, Needles district. 

James M. Weber elected principal Crest For- 
est school, Crestline; he was principal Parker 
Dam school, Needles district. 


Wilson Grace elected principal Wilson school, 
Colton; he was principal Big Bear Lake school. 

Eli R. Steed, district superintendent of Bar- 
stow elementary school, will also serve as prin- 
cipal of the newly-established Barstow junior 
high school. 

William J. Wynn elected principal Big Bear 
Lake school; he was principal Adelanto school. 


NORTH COAST SECTION 


A. A. Cooperrider, principal of Arcata union 
high school, retired this year; Clifford Sorem 
of Ferndale is the new principal. 

Dennie Willis is the new principal of Ander- 


son Valley union high school; he succeeds 
James R, Wilson. 

William Actin succeeds M. E. Thompsor as 
principal of Hoopa Valley high school. 

Gunder Rinset has been named principal of 
Laytonville junior-senior high school. 

From The Field is continued on Page 43. 
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SCHEDULE FOR 
NOVEMBER AND 
DECEMBER 


INSTRUMENTS OF THE 
ORCHESTRA 
(Period B) 


Nov. 6 —Percussion Instruments 
Nov. 13—String Instruments 
Nov. 20—W oodwind Instruments 
Dec. 4 —Brass Instruments 


BALLET MUSIC 
(Period C) 


Dec. 11—European Ballet 
Dec. 18—American Ballet 


TEACHER’S MANUAL — FREE 
Available to teachers or leaders of 
listening groups. Request Cards are 
being sent to principals of Western 
schools. For additional Request 
Cards write to Standard School 
Broadcast, San Francisco 20, Calif. 


FICTION MAY BECOME FACT 


By Florence Peterson, Teacher of 
Journalism,* 


El Monte Union High School 


“No more book reports on murder 
mysteries and detective stories.” 

HESE words surprised even me as I 

uttered them, for I had always al- 
lowed students to select the books they 
would enjoy, knowing that I would try 
to guide them gradually into a choice of 
better literature. Many fiendish plots 
had been discussed as students told of 
their favorite stories. 

Lately, however, hearing the gruesome 
stories from these teen-agers had seemed 
to have a sinister significance. 

Newspaper and radio news reports 
filled with accounts of teen-agers in- 
volved in all manner of crimes led me 
to question whether books elucidating 
crime were fit reading-material for young 
people. 

At first these news stories involved 
characters remote from me and the many 
fine young people in my classroom. These 
young criminals in the newspaper ac- 
counts were no doubt pathological 
cases. Then one of my own boys was 
convicted of robbery and spent weeks 
in the Los Angeles city jail awaiting 
trial. 

He was a boy whom I had had in 
classes for three years. I had watched 
him develop into a fine-looking young 
man of unusual assurance and ability. 
I had selected him to be in a special 
group because of his ability. Only a few 
days before this he had volunteered for 
a writing assignment and I had been 
pleased and grateful at his willingness 
to do the additional work. And now the 
thought of him behind bars, along with 
hardened criminals, was depressing to 
say the least. 

His friends told me how it had hap- 
pened and what-had probably led him 
into committing the crime. Still it 
seemed incredible. I tried to analyze 
what had been in his mind and I thought 
too of the countless other young people 
involved in even greater crimes and I 
decided that one of the reasons crime 
was so prevalent among young people 
was that it seemed too easy and natural. 

Hadn’t they heard the details every 
night on the radio as they tuned in on 
their favorite murder mystery or crime 
detection program? Or they frequently 
witnessed it at the movies, passionately 
portrayed by their favorite stars. And, 
for further enlightenment, they could 
read about it step by step in the many 
lurid mystery stories they chose to read. 

Anything that so fills one’s mind is 
likely to have an influence on one’s 

actions. Probably not on the strong char- 
acters and the well-ordered lives, but 





*And sponsor of the school paper, 
Lions Trail. 


there are plenty of youn 
these categories. 


The old copy-books and readers 
to be filled with proverbs and Stories of 
great men. They were compiled in the 
belief that children’s minds were eas: 
molded and susceptible to suggestion, 
Perhaps they were tiresome jn their 
reiterations and preachiness. But | be 
lieve they had something. 


In this emancipated age with our 
knowledge of child phychology, shal] we 
go on letting children’s minds be filled 
with graphic accounts of crime and the 
details of how to commit it? 

If educators would realize that pay 
of the responsibility is theirs and 
themselves against it, perhaps they 
could help to stem the rising tide of 
crime amongst American youth, 

Parents need to be educated too; they 
must be made to realize that Johnnie; 
preference for murder mysteries may be 
dangerous. Too often Johnny inherits 
this taste; at any rate he finds the murder 
mysteries his parents read and probably 
listens with them to the gruesome stories 
on the radio. It’s a kind of plague tha 
is sweeping the land, this avid interes 
in crime. Even well-educated people, 
people of impeccable taste in other 
things, choose the lurid in literature, Li. 
braries have special shelves devoted to 
detective stories and the best actors and 
actresses enact roles in the bloodiest of 
plays. It’s good box-office as all pro 
ducers know. 


Perhaps mama and papa can take it, 
but I deplore its effect on Junior. 


Surely in all our heritage of literature 
there are more wholesome themes, and 
many that are as gripping. That is why 
I shall continue to say, “No more hook 
reports on murder mysteries or detective 
stories.” 


& people outsig. 


+ & 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


MERICAN Council on Education, 

744 Jackson Place, NW, Washing: 
ton 6, DC, has issued two highly-impor- 
tant volumes for the student of Educa 
tion,— General Education in the Humani- 
ties, price $3.50; and, Co-operation in 
General Education, price $3. The latter 
is a final report of the executive com 
mittee of the co-operative study in gem 
eral education. 


= & -@ 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 
OSE MARIE CRUZAN, nationally 


recognized as an authority on pal 
liamentary law, has written Practi 
Parliamentary Procedure, a_ reliable, 
understandable guide-book. Published 
by McKnight and McKnight, 109-111 
West Market Street, Bloomington, Ili 
nois, price $2.50, this well-arranged text 
gives a clear concise explanation of each 
rule of order. 
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ABOUT SENTENCES 


PLANNING SENTENCES FOR GOOD LITERARY STYLE 


By Willard Morri!l Brown, Los Angeles 


This little sketch about sentences is 
written for language students who are 
interested in developing good literary 
style. It is compact enough to set on the 
placnboard in most classrooms or to use 
as a single period dictation exercise, The 
author served 4 years as an instructor in 
journalism and the preparation of radio 
manuscripts at the Polytechnic Evening 
High School in Los Angeles. Mr. Brown 
js now attending classes at the University 
of Southern California, where he is com- 
pleting work on the doctorate in education. 


ONG, complicated sentences are sel- 

dom used by modern writers. Short 
sentences are easier to understand and 
put more action into writing. Most verbs 
are “action words,” although there are 
certain verb forms which express a state 
of being. When shorter sentences are 
used a larger proportion of verbs is re- 
quired. Use of short sentences is almost 
as characteristic of present-day journa- 
lism as is the “summary lead” opening 
which, in a single sentence, tells the 
“what,” the “where,” the “when,” and 
sometimes the “why” of a straight news 


story. 
“Tucking In" the Weaker Words 


Avoid beginning consecutive sentences 
with the articles “the” and “a” or “an.” 
Particularly avaid beginning important 
paragraphs with these words, especially 
in the first paragraph of a story. Well- 
planned sentences, like well-planned 
novels, should have good beginnings and 
good endings. Careless use of articles at 
the beginning, and of prepositions at the 
ending of sentences contributes to lack- 
luster style and weak sentence struc- 
ture. Prepositions vie with articles and 
conjunctions for the distinction of being 
the weakest of the 8 parts of speech. 
Whenever a preposition can be antici- 
pated it should be used as soon as pos- 
sible instead of being left to flap 
disconnectedly by one end at the ter- 
mination of your sentence clothesline. 
A classic example is the bromide that, 
“A preposition is a poor word to end 
a sentence with.” One should write in- 
stead, “A preposition is a poor word 
with which to end a sentence. 


Rhetoric Requires Discrimination 


It is not recommended that periodic 
sentences should be altogether discarded. 
Characteristically they are those most in- 
volved sentences whose meaning may re- 
main obscure until their final word or 
phrase is reached. Periodic sentences are 
apt to be more rhetorical. A charming 
element of suspense is inherent in their 
structure. Rhetoric is the art of literary 
Writing. Periodic sentences require care- 
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ful planning. They are often used by 
literary and professional persons such 
as educators, scientists, lawyers, and 
bankers. They generally possess several 
clauses and additional modifying phrases. 


Painting Pictures with Words 


Adjectives, and then adverbs, are next 
to verbs in importance when working for 
effective style. Adjectives are the back- 
bone of descriptive writing. They make 
writing picturesque and give it color. 
Great care should be taken in their se- 
lection. Adverbs are not so apt to be 
overworked or abused as adjectives. 
Originality, distinctiveness, and nice 
shades of meaning depend on ferreting 
out precisely the one best verb, or ad- 
jective, or adverb available for the exact 
word picture the author is trying to pre- 
sent to his readers. 


Variety Sustains Interest 


When all 4 kinds of sentences, — 
declarative, interrogative, imperative, and 
exclamatory,— are used greater variety 
is achieved and a more refreshing style 
results. Do not hold habitually and ex- 


clusively to exposition by the declarative 
sentence method. Description usually 
plays a leading role in the beginning of 


a story or article. Periodic sentences 
may occur in greater number as one 
works into the main body of a story. 
Shorter sentences become increasingly 
appropriate whenever a climax in the 
plot or narrative is approached and 
consummated. 

Both in writing and reading careful 
attention should be given to topic sen- 
tence organization. A paragraph outline 
based on well-planned topic sentences is 
an essential prerequisite for the con- 
struction of a well-organized article or 
composition. 


SCIENCE TEACHING 
R. ARTHUR G. HOFF, associate 


professor of education, University of 
Redlands, is author of Secondary-School 
Science Teaching, a praiseworthy text- 
book on how to teach science in the ju- 
nior and senior high school. This excel- 
lent text of 325 pages is published by 
Blakiston Company, 1012 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 5; price $3.75. 

Clear and definite plans for unit-teach- 
ing are presented, with study-questions, 
problems and projects, bibliographies, 
model tests, and appendix. 








New---with a Lively Approach 


ENGLISH for EVERY USE 





Ask for 
Descriptive 


Circular 645 





By Tanner-Cheever 


THIS new high-school series 


presents every phase of Eng- 


lish clearly, informally, inter- 
estingly. Eminently practical, it 
is free from fads and fanciful 
theories. Explanations are brief, 
easily understood. The great 
abundance of drill matter and 
exercises trains the pupil thor- 


oughly to speak, write, read 


and listen with understanding 
and command of correct Eng- 


lish. 


A book for each of the four 
grades. 9 to 12. 





45 Second St., San Francisco 5 








































SCIENCE 


THE VOCABULARY IN TEACHING 


By John R. Edwards, Science Teacher, Garfield Junior High School, Berkeley 


HEN I began to teach General Sci- 

ence, it was no surprise that I would 
be continuing to teach English. The amount 
of time required to help children read and 
understand the text was surprising. 

It is about time that two reliefs be pro- 
vided. 

One, the authors of science texts for 7th 
graders MUST grade their use of words to 
fit the age. 

Second, the 5th and 6th grades must 
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CRAYOLA 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 








Party 
Invitations, 
Place Cards or Menus 


Take any size white paper from 2” x 4” to 
4” x 8”. Fold in half. Draw a pumpkin on the 
cover. Cut along heavy lines only. Color front 
and back with CRAYOLA Wax Crayons. Use 
as @ party invitation or as a combined place 
card and menu for the family Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

Remember, CRAYOLA is the crayon that 
does not smudge, is permanent and waterproof, 
does not bend in the 
warmth of the hand, 
works equally well on pa- 
per, cardboard, wood and 
fabrics. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


\ 41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
§ San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 









provide youngsters with some of the re- 
quired vocabulary, which they are not now 
getting in their reading. 


All my pupils read an average of 3 pages 
in the text between lessons. This is the 
minimum and often the only assignment. 
They are requested to jot down the words 
that are not understood, ready to have 
them explained when class begins .This list 
is kept. 


After 6 weeks the lists are gone over, 
and a second list is made of those words 
that are still strange. These lists are re- 
quired, handed in and used in grading. 
They prove to be excellent evidence of 
conscientious effort and genuine attention. 
They supply me with composite lists for 
class review. 


The words considered in this article are 
from the lists of good and superior pupils. 
In the case of 9 out of ten, they had been 
briefly explained at least once and are re- 
corded here because their meaning was 
still uncertain to a fair majority of 7th 
You will note few, if any, 
These are in- 


grade pupils. 
technical terms of Science. 
variably explained when they occur in most 
texts and their explanation is quite the 
expected work of the teacher. 

This additional time is needed to make 
clear the general vocabulary of the text. 
If this is not done, the child’s comprehen- 
sion is penalized. Some teachers will refer 


i. II, 
aggressor amidst 
agile anoint 
alignment claimant 
catastrophe clergyman 
contaminate dabble 
convolutions enacted 
crevice hinder 
cumbersor-.e pend 
deluge pretzel 
digression molest 
engulf retards 
festooned replenish 
hallucination scythe 
hawser spigot 
immersed vigilance 
incessant plied 
inevitable turncock 
latent 
loathsome 
majestically 
molest 
phenomenon 
retards 
rudiments 
ruthlessly 
shroud 
stabilize 
sufficient 
teeming 
vividly 


These lists are not mutually exclusive. 
explain which text is using this vocabulary. 


to or insist on pupils digging it out of the 
dictionary. I find my pupils Wanting ty 
use the dictionary, perhaps because Id 
NOT make them. 


Too often the dictionary meaning jg 
about as obscure as the word they Want, 
may easily require too much time, and 
since even an encyclopedia cannot talk to 
the child and know that the word in ques 
tion has been made CLEAR, I much Prefer 
oral definition by the teacher. It is ye 
likely that youngsters are NOT reading 
much in recreation as formerly. The dat 
of this study comes from bright and gy. 
perior pupils, many of whom have mage 
better than average records in high schoool 
and university. 


A. W. Foshay in his article, “Teaching 
General Science by Word Clusters” (Sierra 
Educational News, February, 1940), finds a 
grouping of scientific terms and “new ad. 
jectives” a step in instruction. Professor 
Rugh used to emphasize that each teacher 
was first of all “teaching children.” One 
might add, every teacher is teaching vocab 
ulary. I heartily agree with Mr. Foshay tha 
Science can and should enrich the pupil's 
vocabulary. The contention here is that 
vocabulary-requirements are far in exces 
of subject-requirements and not at all ad- 
justed to the 7th grade. 


Norman Harris, in “Sicence in the 
Grades” (Sierra Educational News, March, 
1938), shows that a proper teaching of this 
subject cannot allow for the extent of 
vocabulary with which 7th grade teachers 
are faced at present. 

This article (see respective columns of 
words at the close) suggests that publishers 


Ill. IV. 
agile abuse 
abuse accumulate 
cautious anemic 
deliberate apparatus 
deceitful appendage 
devised complex 
dilute convolutions 
exert deficient 
efficient deliberate 
extinct exhaust 
jetty eventually 
infest generate 
lath interlaced 
lattice involuntary 
leisure multitude 
myriad 00zes 
merely porous 
monotonous potential 
partial penetrate 
pollute reflex 
rigid residue 
sluggish remnant 
stagnant restriction 
trivial rudiments 
utilize spherical 

stimulate 
vast 


None of them contains purely scientfiic terms, 
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reconsider textbook vocabularies and that 
courses-of-study request a certain vocabu- 


lary in 5th and 6th grades. 


Teachers who have had my experience 
may be amused with the “come on” often 
found regarding vocabulary in a recom- 
mended text. For example, the adopted 
«ience text for 7th grade requires an ex- 
planation of “vestal virgin” and “the 
Valkyrie,” yet the myths are found in 8th 
grade English. “Cubic contents, square, 
radius, volume” and certainly a “minus 
quantity” have seldom, if ever, come up 
in arithmetic by this time. 


Personaly, I enjoy being the first to 
present these fascinating ideas to pupils. I 
know the next teacher will be thankful 
when his pupils come with some of the 
groundwork spaded. Since vocabulary is so 
basic (even in intelligence tests), it should 
be more carefully fitted to the age, grade 
and capacity of the child. Those who dis- 
agree with any of my contentions so far, 
may still make use of the following 
word-lists. Pupils word-lists were good evi- 
dence of work and attention. For example, 
when the pupils submitted lists contain 
several such words as “hydrogen, incisors, 
membrane, pollen, dilute, elements, spec- 
trum, image, porous, convection, sedimen- 
tary, hibernate,” I know these terms have 
been explained again and again, used in 
tests and that no amount of absence can jus- 
tify the pupil’s ignorance of their mean- 
ings. 


All the words in the following lists have 
been explained at least once, but are still 
listed as “not understood” by most pupils 
(approximately 1200). Column I includes 
those most common. Column II includes 
those that, either because of being dated 
or naturally unfamiliar to present-day 
youngsters of the 7th grade, should be 
avoided in a science text. Column III con- 
tains useful words, which I am surprised 
that pupils do not already know, and be- 
lieve they should be included in 5th and 
6th grade reading and spelling. Column IV 
includes words to which children of the 
7th grade, or 12th year of age, should be 


thoroughly exposed in both English and 
Science. 


MODERN BIOLOGY 


ENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 

have brought out a splendid large- 
format text, Modern Biology, for the 
secondary school pupil who has had no 
previous biological training. The 3 
authors — Moon, Mann, and Otto — are 
nationally-known as authorities in this 
field and, furthermore, are excellent 
writers. This massive book of nearly 700 
pages is profusely illustrated and ad- 
mirably arranged; price $2.96. 
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THREE STRIKES, BUT NOT OUT 


By Ralph E. Smith, Instructor, Andrew 
Jackson High School*, Los Angeles 
William McGorray, Principal 


E all know of boys born with two 

strikes against them, but many are 
“counted out” before they come up to 
bat. 


Take Juan, for instance. Entering this 
world on the fringes of “Eastside,” of un- 
certain parentage, cared for by “brothers, 
sisters, uncles, aunts,” one of innumer- 
able children; like Topsy, he just grew. 

Juan soon acquired all the instincts of 
the proverbial alley cat: independent, 
crafty, an unloved lone scavenger. Later, 
becoming acquainted with others of his 
type, Juan was drawn into the neighbor- 
hood gang. 


* Andrew Jackson High School is ‘a 
special school for boys located within the 
East Side of Los Angeles. Designed as 
an industrial arts school, it is exceedingly 
remarkable in that it serves not only in 
this capacity but as a potent force in the 
development of American ideals and 
morals among the families of Mexican 
ancestry. 


The above account tells the story of a 
boy, any boy, who comes to Jackson. The 
methods and function of the school are 
demonstrated within the story. But the 


CULTURAL NEW 


SUPERIOR The intermediate books 
CHARACTER-BUILDING oF ihe PROSE AND 
POETRY series offer a 


. substantial program for 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


* erary appreciation and 

for cultural growth at 

ACTIVITY BOOKS this level. Refreshing, 
a beguiling — cul- 

tivate taste and discrimi- 

ART APPRECIATION nation in reading. 
a Imaginative illustrations 
BEAUTIFUL and two - color printing 


ILLUSTRATIONS add to reader interest. 
Basically American, 
a these books include 
CAREFUL many poems and stories 
GRADATION of other lands, leading 
the child to a conscious- 

e ness of a world society 
TWO-COLOR and the need for inter- 
PRINTING national understanding. 


Represented by — G. 


the development of lit-: 


spirit of the men on the faculty and staff 
can only be appreciated by viewing the 
net result of inspired co-operative effort: 
wholesome, useful and happy boys. 


From our point-of-view, of course, the 
gang was anti-social, dangerous, and un- 
lawful. From his point of view the gang 
was a Salvation. It was the old story of 
the bundle of sticks: alone I am weak, 
together we are strong. 


As a member of the gang, Juan was 
soon tabbed by juvenile authorities and 
the inevitable eventually took place. 
Caught riding with friends in a stolen 
car, he was booked for grand larceny. 
In quick succession he was sent to Juve- 
nile Hall, tried, given probation and rec- 
ommended to Andrew Jackson High 


School. 


Before, school to Juan was dull, unin- 
teresting and confining. His pugnacious 
attitude generally had him in trouble 
with teachers and administrators. The 
folkways of his environment conflicted 
sharply with those dictated by the school. 
The culture learned at home contradicted 
the pedagogy of the classroom. 

Juan came to Jackson as a sullen and 
frustrated boy. He had chips on both 
shoulders even though his heart told him 
that he was licked. But the atmosphere 
here seemed somehow different to Juan. 

He quickly discovered that things were 
different. No one told him he had to sit 
and study from books all day. His 
counselor took him to visit all of the 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES» 


THE EMERALD BOOK 


GRADE 3 OR 4 


THE SUNSHINE BOOK 


GRADE 4 


THE BLUE SKY BOOK 


GRADE 5 


THE FIRELIGHT BOOK 


GRADE 6 


Stories and poems of unquestioned 

iterary excellence — pointing to 
moral and spiritual values — ideal 
reading for today's children. 


Write for Inf 
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shops: wood-shop, printing, metal-work, 
auto-maintenance, cement and tile shops, 
reedcraft, electrical, agriculture, animal 
husbandry and even cooking. As his in- 
terest began to take hold, the counselor 
told him that he could spend a whole 
morning in the shop of his choice and 
an afternoon in another. Juan learned 
that, related with his shop-work, he 
would study English, mathematics and 
social sciences. 

During the course of one school year, 
Juan began to discover himself. Doing 
creative work with his hands and finding 
a special talent for metal-craft taught 
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WOODLAND FROLICS SERIE 


by Grace E. Storm, Chicago University, 
Adda Mai Shorp, and Epsie Young 


Vivid, exciting animal stories, plus o correlated 
vocabulary that supplements all basol series, plus 
entirely different themes to those employed in basal 
readers, plus four-color illustrations made by the 
new fluorescent process, plus materials os carefully 
controlled and developed os those in any basol 
series—all equal the Woodland Frolics Series, a 
unique contribution to the primary supplementary 
reading field. Painstaking work and research by 
the authors, the consultant, the artist, ond the 
production stoff insure the development of reading 
skills while increasing the child's pleasure and 
enjoyment in his mastery of the reading process. 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, WRITE 


THE STECK COMMPHDY 


Educational Publishers ¢ Austin, Texas 





him a great and wonderful lesson in so- 
cial consciousness. 


The guidance and interest of his in- 
structors gave him a feeling of being an 
individual of some importance. This at- 
tention made him realize the value of 
friendship, of mutual understanding and 
of controlled relationships. 


Juan also learned to use his thinking 
processes toward another plane of reason- 
ing. He began to see that the world is 
a place where all must live to- 
gether co-operatively. This came about 
when he studied about the importance of 
refining, importing and alloying of met- 
als and ores. He learned that no one in 
the world is independent. Each depends 
upon the work of another for even the 
smallest of things. 


The development of the qualities of 


good citizenship came a little harder for ° 


Juan. To date his life had been a series 
of blows given, exchanged or escaped. 
Like an animal, he had either run with 
the pack for protection or, being alone, 
had relied upon wit and cunning for his 
livelihood. Perhaps the beginning of this 
realization came to him through partici- 
pation in sports. 


Participating in an intra-mura] 
gram, Juan discovered that unlese hy 
obeyed the rules of the game his go 
didn’t count and his efforts were wil 
He found that games were more ic 
when played fairly. His team wold 
better together when each boy did his 
part according to rules, instructions and 
direction. 


Juan found that when one can depend 
upon another he can rely upon definite 
things. Recognition of rules and dire. 
tion by his coaches and teachers gave 
him a decided change in his pointof. 
view. He gained respect for authority 
and a feeling of security which comes 
from being on the right side of the fence. 


Before, Juan felt everyone but the 
gang was against him. Now he knows 
that no one is against him, but that he 
is with us and we are all for him. 


Juan has a long way to go, and other 
lessons to learn. Being on the ri 
track is not always easy when the rails 
lead uphill. Remember, he was bom 
with three strikes against him, but we 
didn’t count him out. 





TEACHER RECRUITMENT... 
PRIZE MONEY OFFERED FOR BEST SHORT STORY ON TEACHING 


By Emery Stoops, Administrative Assistant to Los Angeles County 
Superintendent of Schools, and National Phi Delta Kappa Chairman, 


Teacher Recruitment Committee 


HI DELTA KAPPA, professional Education fraternity, has announced through its 
Teacher Recruitment Committee a short-story contest providing prize-money for a 
story concerning the life of A Public School Teacher. 

The amount of the prize-money is considered incidental to the interest which this 
contest should arouse among students and adults concerning teaching as a career. The 
National Teacher Recruitment Committee of Phi Delta Kappa hopes that the contest will 
(1) be another step toward the improvement of conditions for public school teachers, 
and (2) will encourage outstanding young people to enter the teaching profession. 

The Committee believes that every teacher's life is a story——why did he choos 
teaching, how did he get his training, what temptations to leave the profession, what 
sacrifices, what rewards? Teaching is exciting and interesting. 

The Committee further believes that teachers are among the greatest people of all time. 
This idea has. been portrayed recently in a book by Huston Peterson entitled Great 
Teachers and published by Rutgers University Press. It is hoped that through the contest 
people will better recognize the true worth of those who mold the minds and hearts of 
our boys and girls. 

All entries in the contest will be subject to the following conditions: 

1. The story may or may not be based on fact, but it must give an authentic picture of some 
phase of the life of A Public School Teacher. 

2. Any writer anywhere is eligible to enter a story or stories in the contest. 

8. The principal character in the story must be a man. 

4. The first prize story will be awarded $100, the second prize story $50. Other stories judged 
worthy of publication will be awarded prizes of $25 each. Prize-winning stories will be published 
in The Phi Delta Kappan in May, 1948, or later. The right is reserved to reject all stories, 


should it be the judgment of the committee that none of the stories succeed in fulfilling the 
purpose of the contest. 

5. Three judges, whose names will be announced later, will serve as a jury to judge the stories. 
The decision of the judges will be final. 

6. The stories must run within 2,000-4,000 word limits. 

7. Stories must be mailed by January 31, 1948. Authors will be given a report by March 15, 
1948. Prize-winning stories will be published in The Phi Delta Kappan in May, 1948, or later. 

8. The stories will be judged upon their interest as stories and their effectiveness in interpreb 
ing the life of the teacher to the public, 


9. Entries in the contest should be addressed to The Phi Delta Kappan, Short Story Contest, 
2034 Ridge Road, Homewood, Illinois. 
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GOOD HEALTH VIA GOOD NUTRITION 


By Frances M. Beven, Homemaking Teacher, Escondido Union High School, 


San Diego County 


ET’S Go Places in the study of nu- 

trition. “TEEN AGERS DIETWAY 
TO HEALTH” modelled by the Home- 
making Foods Escondido 
Union High Schol is one answer. This 
year's (1946-47) nutrition study was 
speeded by comparison with youth’s fa- 
yorite pastime, motoring. 


classes at 


After detailed study of the Seven 
Basic Food Groups, and discussion of 
American youths’ eating habits, each 
girl outlined plans for a dietway with 
road signs, cautions, billboards, ete. .. . 
directing the way to optimum nutrition. 

A committee of girls and the author 
of this article, compiled a master plan, 
choosing those signs most pointed and 
appealing. Miniature heavy 
cardboard, lettering and coloring dupli- 
eating our California Highway road 
signs, with spool and dowel standards, 
were constructed with the aid of the 
mechanical drawing and woodshop de- 
partments. 


signs of 


The earthy foundation is of plywood 
stained a grassy green, and dietway of 
pavement like appearance made of black 
roofing paper. 


White lettering “TEEN Acers Dietway 
10 HEALTH,” “CoNstTIPATION ALLEY,” 
and “CorFEE, TEA, Coke, Por Lane” 
stand out against the black background. 
To add to reality toy automobiles travel 
the “One Way to Heattn” from the 
starting point of “Go—FEat tHE Basic 
7 to the “Wetcome to HEALTH” arch- 
way, entrance into Healthville populated 
by stalwart, rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, 
peppy youngsters. 

En route, enlightening signposts guide 
the most direct route to healthful nutri- 
tion. The connection is very obvious to 
motorists, by such as “Keep RicutT— 
Eat A Goop BREAKFAST” and “WATER 
Limit 8 GLasses PER Day, *CoNsTIPATION 
ALLEY,” a “Deap Enp Street” is 
“CLosep By Eatinc Fruits, VEGETABLES, 
Bran” barring “HerapAcuE,” “SALLow 
CompLexion,” LAxATives,” “Epsom 
SALts” and “Castor Ott.” 


In front of the milk filling station, 
-“GrADE A 
PasteURIzED” and “Vitamin D Homoc- 
ENIZED,” is the red “DANGER — TooTH 
Decay at WorkK—Drink Mix.” A 
“Swe Roap Don’t U Turn” is lined with 


which dispenses two grades- 
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“CorFEE, TEA, AND Sort Drinks.” The 
stop sign admonishes “Stop Eatine Be- 
TWEEN MEALs.” 


The construction zone area sign reads, 


“GROWING Bopies UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
Eat CAREFULLY.” 


The “DeETouR” is 


around “Excessive Sweets, Pastries, 
AND GreAsy Foops to Avow AcNeE.” 
Entrance into the mountainous region 
is a billboard indicating “Best Route 
TO HEALTHVILLE vIA MowunNTAINS OF 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.” Mt. Fruits 
and Mt. Vegetables are paper cones with 
appropriate colored pictures pasted on 
each. 

The road winds between the two and 
“Nice Curves AHEAD IF You Eat 


WISELY,” appeals to all girls. 





New horizons in teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Gasy- fo vm get-* 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These quickie reviews may be 
quite welcome at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


4 why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
and ladies...Rustic hut 
long ago. Two peasant 
boys, 9 and 12, cannot 
go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut... Easy directions for scenery, 
music, lights, costumes, etc. 





Why the Chimes Rang: One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden—sdapted 
from the story of the same name by 
Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 


A TheOld, OldStory: 9, :%, 
Chosen forsimplicity yo Se 


of setting, only20r3 “@\ G7 <e45 
vabeeanialt necessary. LOG 

Set to old, familiar WS }\ X 
carols; only spoken 
words are by Angel 
repeating the Christ- 
mas story in biblical 
words. Any number 
of children, any age. 


The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis...40¢. 







RE Mimi Lights the Candle: 


Christmas in modern home, with deep 


meaning between 
lines. 4 “adults” — 
4 little girls, 8 to 13 
—a boy, 13. 


Mimi Lights the Candle, prize-winning 
one-act play by Edith I. Coulter...40¢. 


4 The Wandering 
Child: 6 characters. A 
\\. boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
* G4 re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child, 4, found in the 


i2/ snow. Also a mother, 
\ . 
| father and policeman. 








- Act closes as light 
illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him. 


The whew | Child, prize-winning, 
one-act play by MaryR. Davidson...40¢. 


These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most successful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and assembly 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’ s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction | 


eee WRIGLENS 
i % CHEWING oo . 
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This picture shows part of the Dietway described in detail in Miss Beren's article on Page 41. A praiseworthy, 


motivated project. 





The 
WHEN 


Down,” 


cautions “SLIPPERY 
Wet — Srop 


“No ENLARGING OF 


downgrade 


WasHinc Foop 


THE WaAlIsT- 


LINE IF U Eat Cautiousty” and “Stow 


Down — Don’t Eat So Fast.” 


Next stop is at a RatLroap Crossinc 
with its well known 
ListEN” for the 


WELL.” 


“Stop, Look AND 


“CHEW-CHEW Foop 


Upon heeding all the 
teen-ager arrives at his desired destina- 


warnings, the 





rewards of a CLEAR 
CHEEKS AND Lips, 
Hair, UNBITTEN 


tion and gains the 
COMPLEXION, 
Bright Eyes, GLossy 
Naits, Goop TeetH, Stronc Bobpies, 
CLEAN BreaTH, Erect Posture, STEADY 
NerRVES, CHEERFUL Peppy Disposi- 
TION, 


Rosy 


AND 


We Displayed The Model 


Model on display at Escondido Bakery 
during Public School Week, 1947, and at 
San Diego County Fair at Del Mar, 1947. 





The Reading-Motivated Series — 


THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW « MERRITT 


A new title following the plan of organization which proved 


effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 


Reading Level: 4th grade. 


Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 

First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 


Second Part: 


short interesting factual chapters correlated 


with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


List Price, $1.52 


Harr Wagner Publishing Company 


San Francisco . 





° California 


HISTORIC IDEALS 


ISTORIC IDEALS is a remarkable 
brochure, 842 x 11 inches, with 28 
pages in full natural color and many 
other pages with elaborate illustration, 
It features a series of 20 exquisitely 
beautiful original oil paintings especially 
done by Hinke — dramatizing the 2 
principal Flags that have re flected the 
growth and development of our great 
country —from the time of the Norse. 
men to today. 


With cellophaned art-paper covers, 
price $1; published by Ideals Publish 
ing Company, 3510 West St. Paul 
Avenue, Milwaukee 1. 


This company has issued a_ beautiful 
series of volumes in the style above de. 
scribed, of which Historic Ideals is ihe 
13th. The books are being published 
about every 60 days and cover themes 
of interest to school teachers; for ex 
ample, Christmas, Easter, Country, 
Mothers, Liberty, etc. By writing to the 
company a complete check-list and order- 
form may be obtained; subscription to a 
series of 12 different consecutive vol- 
umes, $10. 


Look, Hear, Now, the film-review col- 
umn begun in our October issue, is tailor- 
made for State Teachers Magazines by 
Dorothea Pellett, director of audio-visual 
education for the Topeka, Kansas, public 
schools. In her regular day-by-day work 
she explores the classroom use of new 
instructional materials, and through the 
column shares her “film finds.” 


Mrs. Pellett’s first study of the audio- 
visual was at University of Kansas. She 
has recently taken graduate study, re- 
ceiving the M.A. degree, at University of 
Chicago, with her major work at the 
center for the study of audio-visual im 
structional materials, directed by Dr. 
Stephe n M. Corey. Her training and ex- 
perience make her familiar with the 
emphasis of the audio-visual in the mod- 
ern curriculum. 
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FROM THE FIELD 
Continued from Page 35 


NORTH COAST SECTION 

CTA Classroom Teachers Department, 
North Coast Section; 

Lillian Hagopian, President 

































HE great schools of California are not 
il by virtue of superior streamlined 
buildings nestled in artistically-landscaped 
settings. They are not great because of 
scientifically-lighted and 
rooms or well stocked libraries. They are 


ventilated class 
not great because of the endless array of 
visual and laboratory aids made increasingly 
more available. Neither are they great be- 
cause of well-coordinated and elaborate ad- 


ministrative systems. 









Important as all these features are for 
schools that rank among the finest examples 
of “bulwarks of democracy,” they are 
eclipsed in importance as criteria of evalua- 
tion only by what goes on in each class- 
room every day under the guidance of The 


Classroom Teacher! 





In daily personal contacts the classroom 
teacher and pupil weld their efforts toward 
a common goal: that of the child’s many- 
sided development according to his capac- 
ity, with the classroom teacher profoundly 
conscious of her part in the process. A 
truly sobering thought! A teacher may well 
enter a classroom with a daily prayer for 
guidance. 


It is easier to build school plants of archi- 
tectural beauty, to equip them with the 
most modern facilities money can buy, and 
to establish 





than 
to develop upright and free thinking citi- 
zens. With the aid of the administrators 


effective administrations 






and supervisors, and with or without much 
material equipment, it rests with the class- 





room teachers to make good schools. 





Certainly, there is no excuse, and never 





has there been, for the attitude of many 





who apologetically say, “I'm just a class- 
“He's 


work all these years, and he is still a class- 





room teacher,” or been in school 





room teacher,” or “Take a teacher train- 





ing course; you can go out for administra- 
tion and it won't be so bad.” Why this 


negative outlook of disparagement? 








It remains a fact that a good adminis- 
trator with a staff of poor and mediocre 
teachers is heading a less effective school 






than a poor or mediocre administrator with 
a staff of 
teachers. The ideal combination is obvious, 
and wise is the administrator, good or bad, 
who surrounds himself with a staff of good 
teachers. 





good and superior classroom 






It is the classroom teacher who 





isin the most strategic position. So, if you 





are a teacher or want to be one, be a good 





one with head high and a true vision in 
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your heart. It is time to cease apologizing 
for being a teacher. Vitalize your attitude 
and work to improve the profession you 
have chosen. 


UCH has been said of the economic 
and rights and 
much is being done to make their status 
comparable to that of other professional 
groups. What of the duties and obligations 
of teachers to the organizations that are 


social of teachers, 


constantly on the firing line working to 
improve the educational set up of 
schools of our great land? 


the 
Like members 
of any important professional group, teach- 
ers have the obligation and privilege to 





join their own associations through which 
by cooperative effort alone can the business 
of education reach high levels of effective- 
ness and dignity. 

California Teachers Association, one of 
the great State associations, points with 
pride to a healthy forward-moving program. 
For past performance, it deserves the moral 
and active support of all teachers in the 
State; for its future work of even greater 
magnitude and service, it requires the in- 
terest and concern of a 100% membership. 


Three-Day Institute 
GOOD word for the 


teachers’ 


old traditional 
The Humboldt 


institute! 





ELECTRICAL WIRING CAN 
BE OVERLOADED TOO! 


The groaning cable car, bulging with its overload of humans, has 
nothing on the average home today, struggling to carry all its elec- 
trical equipment on a wiring system designed for living a generation 


ago. 


Improved lighting and the host of new electrical servants that every 
home desires can overload outmoded wiring to the breaking point. 
Motors work harder, wires overheat, fuses blow and circuits even 


flatly refuse to take on another appliance. 


Avoid an overburdened wiring system that cramps your scale of 
electrical living. Whether you build of remodel, insist on a sufficient 
number of circuits of large enough wire, and plenty of conveniently- 


placed outlets and switches .. 


. Wiring adequate for efficient, econom- 


ical operation of your electrical equipment, now and in the years ahead. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU 


1355 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 





A HANDBOOK OF 


DESIGNS 


AND HOW TO USE THEM 
by Gordon DeLemos 


Here is a book planned to fill the 
increasing demand for an up-to-the- 
minute reference book of Designs. 
A beautifully illustrated production, 
it contains hundreds of designs cov- 
ering hundreds of subjects from birds 
and flowers to monograms and 
abstract motifs. 


In addition to page after page of 
attractive and useful design ideas, 
there is a fine collection of chapters 
on the leading forms of handicrafts. 
Details are given on Color Stencil- 
ing, Block Printing, Leather Craft, 
Metal Craft and many other popular 





topics. 


There are also two fine, 
understood chapters on 


easily 
“How to 


Originate Designs” and “How to Use 


Color.” 
designs, 
tions. 


There are over 300 useful 
besides working 


instruc- 


No artist or craftsman should be 


without this book! 


CONTENTS 


Growth of Arts 
and Crafts 
How to Design 
How to Enlarge 
Designs 
Butterfly Motifs 
Rosettes 
Borders 
Abstract Designs 
Animals and Birds 
(personifed) 


Stenciling 
Metal Tooling 
Boats 


Leather Tooling 

Chinese Designs 

Figures 

Color and How to 
Use It 

Fish Motifs 

Flowers 

Leaves 

Block Printing 


Christmas Designs 
Thanksgiving 
Hallowe’en 
Houses 
Glass Etching 
Indian Motifs 
Landscapes 
Monograms 
Alphabets 
Wood Carving 
Lapel Ornaments 
Buttons and 
Buckles 
Box Designs 
Plate Designs 
Large Plate 
Designs 
Designs for 
Coasters 
How to Use 
Opaque Colors 
Ideas & Short Cuts 
for Designers 


a Pgs He 


120 pages, 9!/.""x 12" 


Soft binding. 
Library binding 


$2.50 
$4.00 


At your dealer 


a a ee oe 


Published by 


EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS, Inc. 
3801 Solano Avenue 


Richmond 





California 


and Del Norte County teachers of the 
CTA North Coast Section had a 3-day in- 
stitute in Eureka which set an all time high 
in qualities that make profitable and en- 
joyable conventions. Attendance in round 
figures reached 500. 


In rural areas such as the North Coast 
Section, the institute still has a genuine 
raison d'etre. How else could be meet our 
CTA State Executive Secretary and come 
to know his vibrant personality? How else 
could we have the opportunity to meet and 
hear members of the State Department of 
Education in group discussions, as they 
personalized current problems of progress 
in education? How else could a State rep- 
resentative of the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers contact all of us? How else could 
many of us have the rare privilege of hear- 
ing a well-known authority on world af- 
fairs lay bare global scenes of need, despair, 
and hope from first-hand observation and 
study? 


And finally, how better to strengthen the 
esprit de corps among teachers than this 
friendly and cooperative convention where 
each one can feel himself personally an 
integral part? So far, it is our only means 
of carrying on the necessary organizational 


business of CTA. 


Credit and gratitude are due Humboldt 
County Superintendent of School, Percy Wood- 
cock, Eureka city superintendent, Haro.d 
Adams, and their institute committee for 
bringing to us Arthur F. Corey, CTA execu- 
tive secretary; Dr. Richard Atkinson, traveler, 
author, and lecturer; Dr. H. E. Chamberlain, 
psychiatrict; Dr. George Geyer, State Depart- 
ment of Education; Dr. Albert Graves, profes- 
sor of education, Humboldt State College; Mrs. 
Mark Jones of California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; and Dr, Garff B. Wilson, pro- 
fessor of speech at the University of California; 
all of whom addressed the institute in general 
sessions with thought-provoking and _ inspira- 
tional talks; and many others who met with 
smaller discussion groups. 


The sparsely-populated rural 
institute for 


areas need the 
inspirational, psychological, and 


material gains. 








Lillian Hagopian 








HUGH F. BOHNER 


ILTON BRADLEY COMPANY an- 

nounces the appointment of Hugh F 
Bohner as assistant manager of its school- 
educational department. 


Mr. Bohner graduated from University 
of Cincinnati, where he had Majored jn 
ceramics, and 
following grady. 
ation became ay 
SOCciated with 
Westinghouse 
Manufa Cturing 
Company in pro. 
duction, sales 
Promotion, sales 
and advertising. 
He joined the 
U. S. Army in 
1940 and served 
5 years, attain. 
ing the rank of 
Captain. Since 
the spring of 
1946 he has been a member of the Milton 
Bradley Company sales force, traveling 
Pennsylvania and adjoining territory. In his 
new position as assistant manager, he is 
located at the main office, at Springfield, 
Mass. Mr. Bohner is married and has one 
child, a girl of 3 years. 


CALIFORNIA HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 


The eight sections of California Home 
Economics Association are diligently work: 
ing to earn money for the national head: 
quarters fund. By 1949 they are obligated 
to have earned $15,000. 


The competition among the States makes 
this goal seem easier to obtain. We are 
proud to state that California is second, 
with Georgia holding first place. The build: 
ing probably will be erected in Washington, 
D.C., or Chicago, but the location is still 
undecided. 


On the local level various methods for 
raising the money have been tried. Rum 
mage sales, bridge benefits, and membership 
donations are most common. The State 
Association raised $1051 by selling exhibit 
space at its first State convention in Pasa 
dena last May. The second convention will 
be held at the Fairmont Hotel in San Fran 
cisco during Easter Week. Also at the State 
level a blanket-club project is being: started. 

The association, through its public rela 
tions program, is closely related to other 
organizations in California. Three officers 
are active members of the Vocational A¢ 
visory Board which meets three times yearly 
with the Vocational Commission. It als 
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affiliates with the Non-Partisan Round 
Table, composed of two representatives 
(president and legislative chairman) of 11 
women’s groups in the State. Monthly 
meetings are held, alternately North and 








South. ; 
As our part of the American Vocational 


Association Convention, a tea is being 
planned to honor the national president, 
Florence Fallgatter. She is also vice-presi- 
gent of American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and has the distinction of being the 
first home economist to become president 
of American Vocational Association. 
Twenty-five California members attended 
the national convention in St. Louis last 
June. Minneapolis was accepted as the 
Convention City for 1948. California will 
be hostess State in 1949, when the conven- 
tion will be held in San Francisco. —Mar- 
jorie Annin, San Diego, State President. 
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SAN LORENZO 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 
ALAMEDA COUNTY 








WV" BELIEVE that the growth of any 
upon the 
The local teachers 


school system depends 





strength of its roots. 





association is the trunk-line of communica- 
tions, and the teachers are the life-giving 
roots and feeders. 
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Reviewing the accomplishments of San 
Lorenzo District Teachers Association last 
year through the eyes of Frank Martella, 
last year’s president, and principal of Sunset 
School, we feel that we have established in 
the minds of the teachers of this district a 
united belief and feeling of the importance 
of our local association for the development 
of professional standards, goals, and achieve- 
ments in terms of children’s progress. 


Another achievement was the 
bringing of educational and professional 
problems home to the teachers themselves. 


major 


We felt that State and national associa- 
tions were too large and too far away from 
the individual teacher. We personally con- 
tacted each member of our association in 
order to satisfy the individual teacher that 
the profession is interested in all teachers 
and is especially concerned with our prob- 
lems. 


We felt that by personal contact sugges’ 
tions and improvements could come from 
the classroom teacher, rather than from an 
individual of the removed 
from direct contact with pupils and the 


organization 


teachers needs as present in today’s teach- 
ing methods. 

Hence we now feel that through the 
efforts of the association last year, each 
teacher now realizes her own importance 
in the growth of our local association, thus 
doing away, in part, with the “let George 


as 












The earth and man’s use of it ; 
presented 50 as to insure an 


understanding of the fundamentals 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 
trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 


for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 


Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; Using Our Earth 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 


THE MACMILLAN CO. 


CARAS CAWAD CADW D CAWAD CARD CIWS CARS CARLA CARS CAWLS CAWLS CAWLI CAWAS CAN 


do it’ attitude towards problems that must 
be faced and decisions that must be made. 

Surely we are really seeing democracy 
in action, when a sociable, friendly spirit 
still prevails during the midst of a contro- 
versial subject. And what school didn’t 
have at least some controversy over the mat- 
ter of salaries last year? 


Our association proved for its own satis- 
faction the importance of meetings where 
we could bring about an exchange of ideas 
between teachers, administrators, school 
superintendent, and members of the school 


board. 


Through the close contact with county 
educational committees and the CTA we 
kept our teachers well-informed on educa- 
tional problems in time for them to take 
some concerted action — for the good of 
all. 


Last year saw the first big strides toward 
definite goals, as the previous year, our 
first, under the presidency of James Brown, 
co-ordinator of music for the district, was 
mainly concerned with the organization of 
committees, thus giving us a framework 
around which to build a strong local teach- 
ers association. 


This year’s president, Mrs. Eileen Stoops, 
first grade teacher at Ashland school, has 
set up the following tentative goals for the 
coming year: The development of our asso- 
c‘ation as a harmonious working unit to 
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NEW SCHOOL BUS 


International K-B7 school bus chas- 
sis, 900x20 tires, complete with Gillig 
Model 479C, 64-passenger elementary 
school bus-body. Heater, defroster, 
enclosed tire compartment, spare 
tire, engine tachometer, tip-over 
switch, ete. 


New and ready to go, except letter- 
ing. Price—$6,870. 


WESTERTERP BROS. 


Phone 1383 Petaluma, California 





bring about a closer feeling of understand- 


ing and co-operation among the various 
faculties of our district; the encouragement 
participation in all educational 
both State and the 
establishment of a competent, unbiased sal- 


and 
the reduction of class loads; the develop- 


of active 
associations, national: 


ary credential evaluation committee: 
ment of our own professional code of ethics: 
a co-operative study of our present retire- 
ment plan, and the encouragement of our 
own workshop 


tended, on 


meetings, voluntarily at- 


the three levels, i.e., primary, 


intermediate, and upper grades. 


Several social events are also being 
planned to give old and new teachers a 
feeling of oneness in fun and play, as well 
as in work, thus establishing a better bond 
of personal relationships from which to 
build our program of working goals for the 
year.— By G. Ethel Orser, Member of 


San Lorenzo District Teachers Association. 


HOW TO READ 


Frank Kern Levin is author of How To 
Read For Self-Improvement, a practical 


guide to efficient study habits, published 
by American Technical Society, Drexel 
Avenue at 58th Street, Chicago 37. This 
important new book gives a_ practical 
working plan for attaining reading 
power. The text, price $2.75, may be 
used with or without the Study Guide of 
114 pages, prepared by Tanaka, price 
$1.25. 

Notable features of the book are non- 
technical language in which it is written, 
the unit organization which makes it so 
easily adaptable to a wide variety of 
situations, and most of all the tested 
working-plan which has helped hundreds 
of students increase their reading skill. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWER 





RU-VUE 


announces a new-model 


Stereoscopic Viewer (for viewing 
3-dimensional pictures) for showing in 


which there are now available in the 
Tru-Vue Film Library, 350 different sub- 
jects on travel, cultural and informational 
subjects. 


This device, styled by Mast Develop- 
ment Company, Davenport, Iowa, is 
molded in brown and old ivory plastic. 
li is based on the principle of the old- 
time “parlor” stereoscope. 


The film is advanced through the 
viewer by a_ pistol-trigger arrangement 
and 14 different pictures are shown on 





For Business Texts See 


Publishers of textbooks. 
teachers’ aids in: 


Bookkeeping 

Business Administration 
Business Correspondence 
Business English 

Business Law 

Business Machines 

Business Mathematics 

Business Org. and Management 
Consumer Education 
Distributive Education 


supplementary materials, and 


Economic Geography 
Economics 

General Business 
Retailing 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial Practice 
Shorthand 

Spelling 

Textiles 
Typewriting 


Write our nearest office for complete price list 
and descriptive literature. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York 16 Chicago 3 


Toronto 5 


| 


San Francisco 2 


Boston 16 Dallas 1 


London, WC1 





Nation’s English Teachers Meet 
in San Francisco 


EACHERS of English from all 

parts of the United States yi 
meet in San Francisco, November 27. 
29, when the National Council of 
Teachers of English holds its Annual 
The program of this 
convention includes contributions by 


Convention. 


the outstanding national leaders jp 
the teaching of English. Convention 
headquarters will be at the St. Francis 
Hotel; registration information may 
be secured by writing Myrtle Gusta’. 
son, Claremont Junior High School, 


Oakland. 


a series of a 32-inch, 35mm filmstrip, 
The new-model viewer is on sale hy 


photographic dealers and departmen 
stores at $2: for details write to Tru-Vye. 
Rock Island 3, Illinois. 


Manual of Boys Club Operation, g 
practical workbook of 380 pages, pre. 
pared by Boys Clubs of America, is pub. 
lished by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
under a grant from Charles Hayden 
Foundation. The book is invaluable for 
all who work with boys and boys clubs; 
price $4. 


MISSION TALES 


TANFORD University Press is issuing 
a series of 21 beautifully printed and 


illustrated booklets entitled — Mission 
Tales by Helen M. Roberts, with fine 
pictures by Muriel Lawrence. These 


booklets, bound in heavy paper, are dle 
a copy. The series covers the 21 Califor. 
nia Missions and all phases of that 
colorful period of early California his- 
tory. 


Printed in 2 colors, with large, easily 
read type, these beautiful booklets are 
available singly or in sets as supplemen- 
tary material throughout the elementary 
and secondary schools of California. 


YOUNG AMERICA 
OUNG America Reader, for older 


pupils, and Young America Junior 
Reader, for younger children, are pub- 
lished weekly during the school yeat, 
September through May, by Eton Pub- 
lishing Corporation, Cleveland, Ohie. 
Subscription and editorial office is at 32 
East 57th Street, New York 22; subscrip- 
tion rate, 5c per copy, 70c per school 
year; editor is Nancy Larrick. 


Write for sample copies and_ school 
subscription rates. These illustrated 
weeklies are praiseworthy supplemen- 
tary materials. 
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coMING EVENTS 
November 2-4 — California Council on 
Education; conference. Yosemite National 


a 3— UNESCO; second gen- 
eral conference. Mexico City, begins Nov. 3. 
November 7— UNESCO; general con- 
ference. Mexico City. 
November 9-15 
Week; national observance. 


American Education 


THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

HE Classical Journal, now in its 43rd 

volume, is a magazine interpreting 
to the thoughtful teacher and the public 
the significance of ancient classical civi- 
lization in its relation to modern life. It 
is published by the Classical Associations 
of 4 regional areas of the United States: 
editor-in-chief is Norman J. DeWitt, 
Washington University, St. Louis 5, Mis- 
sour. The annual volume comprises 8 
issues; subscription $3. W. M. Green, 
University of California, Berkeley (Box 
17, Wheeler Hall), is secretary-treasurer 
of Classical Association of the Pacific 
States. 

Membership in Classical Association 
of the Pacific States is open to all inter- 
ested individuals, at $2.50 per year, and 
includes subscription to Classical Journal. 
Dues should be sent to the sectional sec- 
retary-treasurer, viz: 

Northern Section (Ore., Wash., B. C., 
Idaho, Mont.), Margaret Smutz, 2525 
N.E. Glisan, Portland, Oregon. 


Central Section (California n. of San 
Luis Obispo, Kern, and San Bernardino 
counties; Nevada) W. H. Alexander, Box 
27, Wheeler Hall, Berkeley 4. 

Southern Section (the remainder of 
California, Arizona, Hawaii) Rosalie 
Wismar, 2030 Garfias Drive, Pasadena 7. 


ANOTHER PICKWELL BOOK 

Gayle Pickwell, professor of zoology 
at San Jose State College, is interna- 
tionally known as the author of impor- 
tant and beautiful books on animals, 
birds, deserts, and weather. Now appears 
his Amphibians and Reptiles of the Pa- 
cific States; 250 pages, large format, 
profusely illustrated and __ beautifully 
printed; published by Stanford Univer- 
sity Press; $4. The material reports 18 
years of scholarly research and is a 
complete reference guide. 


EL MUNDO ESPANOL 


In two big generous volumes of over 
500 pages, each beautifully printed and 
fully illustrated, D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany has issued the 3rd edition of 
this nationally-known text for learning 
Spanish; price $2.60 each. By Casis and 
3 other Texas authors and teachers, the 
Heath book is outstanding in its field. 
In the beautiful new edition the authors 
have placed special emphasis upon 
techniques to develop oral ability in the 
use of Spanish. 


NOVEMBER 1947 


November 10 — Sonoma County Teach- 
ers Institute. Junior College, Santa Rosa. 

¢ 

November 10—California Retired 
Teachers Association: Board of Directors 
Meeting. 612 South Figueroa Street, Los 
Angeles. 

November 12, 13 — California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Board of Man- 
agers. Los Angeles. 

November 14-—-San Mateo County 
Teachers Institute. At Burlingame High 
School. 

November 14, 15- 
College Federation; annual fall conference. 
Bakersfield Inn. 

November 14, 15 


cation 


California Junior 


Audio-Visual Edu- 


Conference; annual meeting. At 
Sacramento College. 

November 15 — Western College Asso- 
ciation; fall meeting. At San Francisco 
College for Women and University of San 
Francisco. 

November 15 — CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. At Southern Section head- 
quarters, Los Angeles. 

November 16 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 


fall conference. Occidental College, Los 


California Association for 


Angeles. 
November 18 CTA Merced Division 
At John Muir School, Merced, 


meeting. 


8 pm. 


November 16-22—Childrens Book 
Week; national observance. 

November 17-19 — Great Lakes Confer- 
ence on Rural Life and Education, NEA 
Department of Rural Education, Chicago. 

February 21-25—— American Association 
Southeast 
Clara 


Teachers; Regional 
November 24 — Santa 
Teachers Institute. San Jose. 
November 24, 25 — CTA Central Coast 
Section: annual convention, Monterey. 
November 24-26— CTA Northern Sec- 
tion Meeting and Institutes. Sacramento. 
November 25 — Alameda City Teachers 
Institute at Alameda High School. 
November 25-26-—-CTA Bay Section 
Meeting and Institutes. San Francisco. 
November 27 
November 27-29 
Social Studies: 27th annual meeting. St. 


Classroom 


County 


Thanksgiving Day. 
National Council for 


Louis. 

November 27-29 
Teachers of English; annual convention. 
San Francisco. The first time NCTE has 
met west of Kansas City; for information 
address Harlen M. Adams, State College, 
Chicago. 

November 29 


meeting. 


National Council of 


CTA Bay Section Coun- 
Drake 


cil; regular Sir Francis 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

December 1-3 
Secretaries of State Education Associations; 


Santa Fe, New Mexico. 


National Association of 


annual meeting. 








For Industrial Arts 


and Trade Training 


PRECISION SHOP MATHEMATICS 


William Herbert Edwards 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICAL MATHEMATICS 
William E. Rasch 


ADVENTURES WITH PLASTICS 
Louis V. Newkirk, Coleman Hewitt, LaVada Zutter 


AN INTRODUCTION TO DRAFTING 
Stanley J. Pawelek 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 SECOND STREET 





SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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NOW ACCEPTING ORDERS FOR 
30 TO 60 DAY DELIVERY 


THE NEW 
WIRE 


RECORDER 


Demonstration on Request 


AME SCREEN ADETTE 
EQUIPMENT CORP.. “Az 


8479 MELROSE AVE. - LOS ANGELES 46 
68 POST STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 4 
1624 ECHO STREET 


FRESNO 





Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 


~ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS ~ 
1942, T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about your Protective 

Benefits. Send me, without obligation, the whole 

story. 









December 2, 3 — California State Cham- 
ber of Commerce; 20th annual Statewide 
meeting. Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 5, 6 — CTA Council of Edu- 
cation; semi-annual meeting; meetings of 
CTA Board of Directors and State com- 
mittees. CTA Southern Section Head- 
quarters. 

December 15-18 — American Vocational 
22nd Annual Convention; 
headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

December 21 — California Retired Teach- 
ers Association; a Tea, 2-5 p.m. At CTA 
Southern Section Welfare Home, Pasadena. 

December 25 — Christmas Day. 


December 27-29 — National Council of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting. The 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville; for 
information address David J. Swartz, Hotel 
Concourse Plaza, New York 56, New York. 

December 28-29-—-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southeast Regional 
Conference. Atlanta. 

December 28-31 — Phi 
21st National Council. 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
1948 


January 1— Happy New Year! 


January 10—-CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. At Southern Section 
headquarters, Los Angeles. 


January 15-30 — March of Dimes; na- 
tional campaign. National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. 

February 8-14——- Negro History Week; 
national observance. For details write to 
C. G. Woodson, 1538 Ninth Street NW, 
Washington 1, DC. 

February 15-18 — Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development; 3rd 
annual meeting. Cincinnati. 

February 19-21 — American Association 


of Teachers Colleges; 30th annual meeting. 
Atlantic City. 


February 21-25 — National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; 
convention. Atlantic City. 


Association; 


Delta Kappa; 
Hotel President, 


annual 


February 21-26 — American Association 
of Secondary School Principals; 
convention. Atlantic City. 


annual 


February 21-26— American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven- 
tion. Atlantic City. 


February 25-27—-NEA Department of 
Adult Education; At- 
lantic City. 

March 
meeting. 


annual conference. 


13—CTA_ Southern Section 
At Southern Section headquar- 
ters, Los Angeles. 

March 20, 21 — California Home Eco- 
nomics Association; State Council Meeting. 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco. 


March 21-23 — California Home Eco- 


nomics Association; State Convention. Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco. 





March 22-25 NEA Department f 
Higher Education; , 
Chicago. 


national Conference 
March 24, 25 — California Business Edu. 
cators Association; annual state Convention 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
March 24-26 — UNESCO; U. §. oop, 
ference. Philadelphia. 


April 5-7 — National Society for Preven. 
tion of Blindness; 3-day conference: Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis; details may be ob. 
tained by writing to the Society, 1799 
Broadway, New York 19, NY. 

April 9, 10—CTA Annual Meeting: 
Council of Education; Board of Director, 
and State Committee meetings; election of 
officers. 





San Francisco. 


April 11-17 — Pan-American Week: ny 
tional observance. 


April 17 — Southern California Junio, 
College Association; spring meeting. Aj 
Fullerton Junior College. 

April 17-22 — Music Educators National 
Conference; biennial national convention, 
Detroit, Mich. 

April 19-23 — American Association {or 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Kansas City. 

May 15-17— UNESCO; regional con 
ference. Denver. 

May 8 — CTA Southern Section Council 
meeting. At Southern Section headquarters, 
Los Angeles. 

July 12—California Retired Teachers 
Association; annual meeting and election of 
officers. Picnic luncheon, with busines, 
program, and speaker. 
Park, Los Angeles. 


Sycamore Grove 


50* IN STOCK READY 
gy '58° FOR DELIVERY 


in S$ Band, orchestra, chorus, 


editor and staff, drama, 
typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, commercial club, 


for = o council, —_ 

au, rary, year guards, 
ACHIEVEMENT FREE CIRCULAR 
and Commercial Award Pin Company 
MEMBERSHIP 608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


COURSE IN 


PHONIC 


for 
TEACHER and 
MOTHER 


new phonics 


Teach effectively with easy, 
method, nationally acclaimed. 


Step by step lessons include all simple 
phonic principles. Used in all grades. En- 
tertainingly presented, Price $2.25 postpaid. 

Order “Your Child Can Learn to Read” 

By Margaret McEathron 
READING HOUSE 
3631 West Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


REDMAN SERVICE 


For The Laboratory 





o¢ ¢ 
CALL ON US s 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories. 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimens 
and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request. 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave. 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 21 
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NUTRITION TRAINING PAYS 


@GOOD DIETS 10% 1945 


[ coop DIETS 40% 1946 | 


Here is how diets improved in one 
southern school after a year of nutri- 
tion emphasis. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


SCHOOL LUNCH evaLuaTIOn CHaRT 
b, many srcaa SLANT AN equent 


pct RE WOOL LUNCH EVALUATION CHART 
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Evaluation charts, prepared by ed- 
ucators and tested in experimenta! 
schools, are available to help you ap- 
praise the effectiveness of your lunch- 
room equipment, personnel, services 
and meals, educational values. 


What kind of lab 


[It’s a school lunch “laboratory” 
in one of the many schools through- 
out the country where teachers 
and parents are taking an active 
interest in a complete nutrition 
program for their children. In such 
a program, attention to the school 
lunch includes much more than 
the serving of well-planned meals 
at noontime. The teacher observes, 
at first hand, the eating habits of 
the children and includes these 
observations in her appraisal of 
their total daily nutrition prac- 


tices. Activities growing out of // 


the school lunch program are 


< 


oratory is this 


Education” can help you discover 
where diets need improvement 
can provide you with materialg 
information, and individual guid 
ance for making 'unchroom e& 
periences a part of the regulé 
classroom curriculum. If youl 
like to know more, write to th 
Education Section, Public Servic 
Department, General Mills 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


the basis for many classroom ee 


and community experiences of in- 
terest to children. 

The General Mills “‘Program of 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health 


Copyright 1947, 
General Mills, Inc. 





